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WELLS OIL FILTERS 





for acid=-proof coatings 
for abrasive wheels 
—— *~ ; ® for electrical insulation 


. 

gives OLD OIL NEW LIFE 
“Vich Wells’ VWaste- » — 

Oil Filter you can use 

your oi! several times 

over and change it more often. A 
thoroughly reliable suppiy of oil is 


assured with the use of VWells’ —— 72 
——— > 
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Special Filter Pads which work in 


conjunction wich Wells’ Potent = ATTWATER & SONS, Ltd. 


ae = Est. 1868 
A.C.WELLS && jor fuller HOPWOOD STREET MILL, 


these oil filters. PRESTON, ENG. 
ra CoO. LTD Telephone : pe 
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PROVIDENCE MILLS-HYDE-CHESHIRE 





| WHARF STREET, LEICESTER 
“@ LEICESTER, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, WHISTON, GLASGOW, 
BRISTOL. MANCHESTER AND NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
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BAMAG OIL AND FAT TREATING PLANTS 


OLEAGINOUS SEED ETC.-ANIMAL AND MARINE PRODUCTS. 
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| ORYING SULPHONATION | 


FERTILISERS SETERGENTS 
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Bamag Lid. supply a large range of Plant for the Chemica! and 
Oil Industry including those mentioned in the above chari. Do 
not hesitate to call upon the services of the Bamag Specialist 
Chemists and Engineers to help you in the planning of your plant. 
Full particulars and |iterature upon request. 


BAMAG 


BAMAG LIMITED, UNIVERSAL HOUSE 
60 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : SLO< ne 9282 Telegrams: Bamag, Sowest, London 
BAMAG LIMITED are on War Office and Adm'ralty Lis’s 
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W.G. PYE & CO. 












































TEST EQUIPMENT 


AMPLIFIERS and INSTRUMENTS 
for 
RESEARCH 

















“GRANTA ” WORKS, 80 NEWMARKET ROAD 
CAMBRIDGE 


Telephone: Cambridge 4032 











Telegrams: Pye, Cambridge 
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HASLAM ST., CASTLE BOULEVARD, NOTTINGHAM 
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PLAN %- reconstruction 


and the INDUSTRIAL cx ONE 
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Rebuilding—-Development— 
Expansion . . . many schemes 
are now shaping which will 
make NEW  demands~= on 
YOUR Industry. 





Look ahead—check your 
capacity to meet future needs 
and remember we can help 
you with your Plant and equip- 
ment problems; our 30 odd 
years’ experience as Engineers, 
Coppersmiths, and Plant de- 
signers is at your service. 


SEE and HEAR more 


about us from a FILM which 
shows 


¥ in COLOUR 
¥ with SOUND 
*in ACTION 


some extent of our organisation 
—one on Britain's leading In- 
dustries. Titled “THEIR 
FINEST HOUR,”’ this Film 
will interest you . .. maybe 
give YOU ideas for development. 




















Details of Film copies, free 
on loan, sent on request to 
address below. Please mention 
this journal. 





THE LONDON ALUMINIUM CO. LTD. 


WESTWOOD ROAD, WITTON, BIRMINGHAN,6. 
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RESEARCH ON 


PURINES & 
PYRIMIDINES 


The following are available on 
a plant production basis : 


GENATOSAN LABORATORIES spEciALIsE IN 
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Uric acid, Alloxan,  Alloxantin, 
Allantoin, Acid Sodium urate. 


— Limited small quantities of the 
goa - » 6 follow ing are available for 
: research purposes : 

Violuric acid, Uracil, Thiouracil, 
Dialuric acid, Triaminopyrimidine, 
NMurexide. 
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Enquiries invited for sites for these new 
chemical industries :— 
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4 Adhesives insulating materials Plastics 
, Artificial fibres Leather goods Resins, synthetic 


Candies » artificial a giass 
Carbon, active Lime products Toilet prepara 
Cellulose products Mineral oil refining Vitamin foods 
Cosmetics Oils—edibie, techni- Waterproofing 
Dextrin cal and medicinal 

Glucose Ore refining Wood distillation 
Gums Pigments products 





y The above are industries for which raw 
Sees Miss p/, enarcerials are normally available at the Port of 
ae: ae Y Hull or can be supplied by existing industries. 
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SHUTTER VENTILATION 
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for instant clearance of 


FUMES AND SMOKE 


from Foundries, Retort Houses, Furnace Buildings, etc., etc. 


The Shutters provide what is in effect 
a moveable roof to the building which, 
by means of steel~ louvres in them- 
selves forming extraction vanes, create 
extraction draught. The louvres are 
formed on both sides of a centrally 


to facilitate extraction in strong winds. 
In very wet weather, driving snow and 
at night they can be closed and form 
complete weather--tightness and light 
obscuration. 

Adequate natural light to the workshops 


operated dual gear unit; each side can below is available when the shutters are 
be operated independently in order open. 


BRITISH PATENT NOS. 536127, 536942 AND 536943 











Sa 


OPEN HALF OPEN CLOSED 


When fully opened, the specially 
designed louvres provide an al- 
most instantaneous clearance of 
furnes, smoke etc., and, wat is 
equally important, give adequate 
natural lighting to the work- 
shops below. 


It is often dangerous for rain 
to fall through the open roof of 
a workshop. In very light rain 
Hills Shutters can be partly 
closed and still permit a very 
high percentage of extraction. 


In driving rain, sleet, etc., the 
Shutters can be closed down 
completely and thev are then 
weather-tight. The closing 
also provides light obscuration 
for blackout, 





HILLS 


PATENT GLAZING COMPANY LIMITED 


ALBION ROAD, WEST BROMWICH. *PHONE : WEST BROMWICH 1025 (6 lines) 
London Office War Address: 24, HEATH HURST ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3. 
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What a Waist! 


Waste in the modern factory is as 
out of date as the wasp-waist of the 
Victorian Age. With the Masson Mill 
every off-cut, every bit of scrap can be 
ground for reclamation. It is not only 
a question of War-time salvage but 
sound business economic 


Write for full information. 


Not a Scrap Wasted 


THE MASSON MILL 


BLACKFRIARS ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
BLACKFRIARS HOUSE, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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SILICA GEL 


For Air and Gas 


DIRIEIRS 


are beingincreasingly applied inthe 
numerous problems presented by 

the moisture control of air, gases, 

and solids. There are many and 

varied conditions in which low, or 

definite moisture content is neces- 

sary. Kestner Silica Gel drying 

plants have practically unlimited 

life, as the Silica Gel is easily re- 

activated. We should be pleased 

to provide further information 

EE at Geta Een DRIER and to put our wide experience in 
this matter at your service for 


Be. test which and ind have. 
WRITE FOR LEAFLET 245. ——————— ——— 


KESTNER EVAPORATOR & ENGINEERING Co. Ltd. 
Chemical Engineers - 5, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
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PORTRAIT 
OF A 
SABOTEUR 


Corrosion due to acid attack, metallic contamination of your 
product and ease of cleaning your Vessels are three of the 
problems to be considered when unprotected metals are- used. 
The installation of Equipment lined with «LITHCOTE”’ will help to 


BAM ICS 1 iD 
‘ENSECOTE | i 


We will send Research Department Report on request. 
All Enquiries in the United Kingdom and Ireland to 
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BARBITONE 
BARBITONE SOLUBLE 


ALLOBARBITONE 


FINEST QUALITY. 
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ACTUALLY MANUFACTURED AT BARNET 








by 
PIERSON, MORRELL & CO., LTD. 


(THE ORIGINAL BRITISH ASPIRIN MAKERS) 
QUEEN’S ROAD - BARNET - HERTS 


Phone : Barnet 0723 Grams : Pierson. Morrell, Barnet 
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/ ROYAL WORCESTER 


_fahorator 
E Porcelain 
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We are the largest makers in the Country 
of Laboratory, Scientific and Technical 
Porcelain. . . We are making a supreme 
effort to maintain adequate supplies to meet 
the ever-growing needs of the Laboratories 
and Research Stations of war-time 
Britain. . . Supplies can be obtained 
by all registered Laboratory 
Furnishers. 
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THE WORCESTER 
ROYAL PORCELAIN CO., LTD., 
WORCESTER. 


MAKERS OF THE BEST LABORATORY PORCELAIN 
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Now available 
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DIETHYL CARBONATE 


(CjH,O) CO 





Properties of Pure Substance :-— 


Colourless, pleasant-smelling liquid. 
Boiling point . , . Bec. 
Specific Gravity at20°C.. 0.975 
Refractive Index at 20°C .——: 11.385 
Inflammable 


KTHYL CHLOROFORMATE 


CICOOC,H. 
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Properties of Pure Substance :— 


Colourless, pungent-smelling liquid. | 
Boiling point , _ eX. 
Specific Gravity at 20°C. . 1.135 
Refractive Index at 20°C. . 1.397 
Inflammable 
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Samples and information on application to: 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


TD. 
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->LEAD BURNING™ 


HOMOGENEOUS 
LEAD LINING 








COILS 
LUTES 


VATS 
CHAMBERS 




















and every description 
of 


CHEMICAL LEAD WORK 


H. PRATT LTD. 


POTTERS LANE - ASTON 
BIRMINGHAM : 6 


Telephone: 
ASTON CROSS 2141-2 





Telegrams: 
“ SANIVENTI ”’ 
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Fact / 
is— 7. 


URGESS 
AE TONNE 


gives longer runs 
between regeneration 


x 
dh 4 


BURGESS ZEOLITE COMPANY LIMITED 


68-72. HORSEFERRY ROAD _WESTMINSTER.S. WI. Te! ABBey 1568 





FITTINGS FORALL | 
SES 





ENSURE THE MAXIMUM OF EFFICIENCY 
TOGETHER WITH LONG LIFE UNDER 
ALL WORKING CONDITIONS 
Aliso SAND CASTINGS IN ALL NON-FERROUS METALS 
INCLUDING HIGH TENSILE BRONZES & ALUMINIUM 
Trionite Ltd., Cliffe Vale, Stoke-on-Trent 


PHONE STOKE-ON-TRENT 2171-2 
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BEAR | 











WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS 









































ALUMINOFERRIC 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


THE CHEAPEST FORM OF SULPHATE OF ALUMINA 


Sole Manufacturers 


PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD. 


“MANCHESTER, 3 


LONDON OFFICE. 4 HANGER GREEN, EALING W.5 
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.in the air 


\ whether an active carbon recovery plant 


There’s money 


Wherever solvents are used money 


. \ : - 
iterally takes to the air as the result }\\ would be a worth-while proposition, our 


of evaporation and in many industrial \ advisory department can clear the air by 


plants this wastage can be very serious. supplying you with the necessary details. 


SUTCLIFFE, SPEAKMAN 
AND COMPANY LTD - LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 


London Office: 66 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
Tel.: VIC. 7982-3. 





There isn’t the space here to list all 
the industries which can benefit from 
solvent recovery but, if you use sol- 


vents at all, and are in any doubt 
Melbourne Agents —Messrs. H.R. Hill & Son, Pty, Ltd., 350 King Street. 











A. J. RILEY & SON, Lro 


BATLEY, YORKS 


Telegrams: “ BOILERS, BATLEY."’ Telephone: 657 BATLEY (3 lines) ESTABLISHED / 888 


Makers of 


MILD STEEL RIVETED AND 
WELDED VESSELS 


JACKETED PANS COMPLETE 
WITH AGITATORS 


SHEET LEAD OR HOMOGENEOUS 
LINED VESSELS 


TAR, BENZOLE & OIL STILLS 


CONDENSERS, EVAPORATORS 
AND DISTILLING PLANTS 


MILD STEEL PIPES 
ALL PRESSURES 


LANCASHIRE, CORNISH ' — SS 
ECONOMIC & W.T. BOILERS | 
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CLEAN) LODGE 
GAS | COTTRELL 
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FOR 
COMPLETE 
PRECIPITATION OF 








CEMENT KILN DUST 
TAR FOG & ACID MIST 
BOILER FLUE DUST 
PYRITES DUST 
SMELTER FUMES 





Head Office and & 
Work ' 


Ores: 


BIRMINGHAM. 





uo LODGE- COTTRELL LIMITED 


Surrey. PIONEERS AND SPECIALISTS 


BLAST FURNACE DUST | 
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HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE 
aa 


For pressures up to 1,000 Atm. and capacity up 
to units absorbing 3,500 B.H.P. 








Also 
WATER COOLING PLANT, STEAM ENGINES 
AND TURBINES, OIL ENGINES, &c. 








5-STAGE COMPRESSOR 
400 Atm. 


PETER BROTHERHOOD LID. 
PETERBOROUGH 
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HE British nation first became paring for the Anglo-American’ war 
conscious of the importance of oil which our naval men believe will be 
n the early years of this century, when fought to determine commercial supre- 


Mr. Churchill, then at the Admiralty, 
took steps to secure the supply of fuel 
oil in a world oil market dominated by 
American, Dutch, and Russian interests. 
Because petroleum has been primarily 


a fuel, the British public has never 
really understood its world importance 
in the industrial sense. Oil is one of 
\merica’s half-dozen major industries, 
and is controlled by vast financial 
interests. Industry and _ politics have 
always been closely interwoven in that 
country, and consequently oil is also 
part of the political game. An interest- 
ing series of articles in the JJ/anchester 


Guardian on the moves 
the 


of the oil game 


macy,’ but the writer had the grace to 
add that ‘‘ the fact that an economic 
financial empire’ such ours (2.é., 
U.S.A.) can profit more from productive 
peace than from destructive war may 
in turn convince American imperialists 
that compromise is the better way.’’ The 
struggle for oil, however, continued 
until it could be said that ** The British 
position is impregnable. All known oil- 
fields, all the likely or probable fields 
outside the United States and Russia are 
in British hands or under British 
management or control, or financed by 
British capital.’”’ This was an equally 
explosive situation and one which the 


as 


during past two or three vears, hnancial bosses of the oil industry might 
coupled with common On Other Pages have been tempted to 
knowledge of what , og turn into political ca- 
<— f Notes and Comments ] oak Blas! hat 
ry c y " > > a 2! , = - ‘ ‘ - ; ‘> ‘ e - - 
has gone before, re Pused Metel Reesinates y93 ~=«Cépita erhaps fortu 
veals oil as having Grass-Tree Resins 99, Nately, the war 
properties of a pecu- Australian Agar 295 changed everything, 
liarly explosive na- Teilur:um in [ron és 2% and at the time when 
ture in the field of Sodium Phosphate Solutions 204} Britain stood alone. 
. = Iarie . 1O7 . ° 
international politics. eng ye n o American help in the 
The years following er ae gi ee field of oil was no 
. - 4 ~~ First Aid for Indus triel Aeeidents 299 ie tetas “Mes ti 
—— Co ot the fas {1 Chemist's Bookshel} 00 CSS gtners = 
war saw quite a fight Teepol 2, Was in other respects. 
for the world’s oil {plied Photography 50] That, however, is 
wells. Some American Personal Notes | ef 301. not the end of the oil 
writers even spoke of lndustrialisation in Chile 30] problem. In 1942, the 
imminent War be- Reinstatement of Workers wee American oil industry 
ilte ‘arbi 5U! 
tween this- country Silreon Carbide 2 asked for:an increase 
Vew Control Orders 303 —=«; — Ereern 
and America upon U.S. Copper yg. in the price of crude 
+} - sec : - - A ° eee eee : : . : . E ’ ; Pri- 
this issue. Here Borax Monopoly Alleged agg «oil, Which the Amer 
ne such quotation : British Chemical Prices e944 can Government re- 
Rightly or wrong!) General News from Week to Week 308 sisted. The oil indus- 
we are actively pre- Stocks and Shares 312. trv thereupon carried 


250 








the fight into the political field and de- 
clared that their Government's policy 
had threatened the future of their home 
oil supplies. Estimates were trotted out 
that American oil reserves would onl\ 
last for another 20 vears. The American 
(,overnment : tormed the 
Petroleum Reserve Company, a Govern- 
ment agency with powers to acquire oil 
reserves, and build refineries and pipe- 
lines. That Government also announced 
that it proposed to develop the Ameri an- 
held rights in Arabia and to build a pipe- 
line to the Mediterranean. That raised 
immediate alarm. The last thing the oil 
magnates wanted was for the Govern- 
ment to enter the oil business. More- 
over, the pipe-line to the Mediterranean 
was extremely inconvenient from thei 
point of view. The U.S.A. has now 
become a high-cost oil area as compared 
with other parts of the world. Arabian 
oil, however, can be’ produced’ very 
cheaply, but it cannot compete in the 
Western markets so long as it has to 
be shipped through the Suez Canal, 
which charges a toll of 7s. a ton. Via 
Suez, Bahrein is as far from England 
as California, and about as far from the 
European continent as the Mexican Gult 
ports. But if a pipe-line were built to 
bring Arabian oil direct to the Mediter- 


< 


t} ereupon 


ranean the port of shipment would be 
about as near to London as the Eastern 
American ports and only 1100 miles from 
the southern coast of Europe. It could 
then be delivered f.o.b. Haifa at about 
70-80 cents per barrel, compared with a 
price of $1.10 f.0.b. Gulf of Mexico ot 
&1.50 f.o.b. Atlantic seaport \s exports 
of finished oil products from the U.S.A. 
and Central America account for som«: 
50 or 60 per cent. of the British-FEuropea: 
imports, it is clear that the Arabian pipe- 
line would offer a grave threat to estab- 
lished interests. The oil magnates in the 
U.S.A. were thus hoist with their ow 
petard The experts who had declared 
that U.S.A. supplies would last for onl 
i> or 20 vears, now maintained” with 


equal assurance that the U.S.A. has 
enough oil reserves to last for 1000 
vears ! 


It is safe to assume, says the Wanches 
ter Guardian {July 28 last), that the olde: 
companies will support the Arabian 
project, as well as the agreement with 
the British Government, provided that 
they are allowed to 


share with the 
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Calitornian Standard Oil and the Texa 
Corporation in the development. The 
objective of the British and America) 
Governments is the establishment 0! 
genuine inte reovernmental control of th: 
world’s oil production, refining, an 
marketing—always excluding the dome- 
tic oil affairs of the United States. A) 
open covenant between the two nation- 
was signed in August, and must be haile 
as a great improvement on the rathe 
vague, and not always public, agree 
ments between private companies, whic! 
appear to have such _ internationally 


explosive potentialities. This pact pro 
vides that all peaceable nations shall be 
assured of adequate oil supplies. Th 


fear has been expressed, however (c./ 
Vanchester Guardian, August 10), that 
while excellent in the political held, the 
pact may be based upon the status quo, 
which would strangle British enterprise 
in the future. Petroleum is no longer t 
be regarded as a fuel. It is now know: 
to be a_ storehouse of hydrocarbons 
already serving as the basis of a chemica 
industry. We have discussed this sub 
previous occasions in_ these 
columns and there is no need to labou! 
that aspect of the situation. The impor 
tant factor is that in this country we 
should be free to refine our own oil re 
quirements at home and thus to set uy] 
that organic chemical industry which 
now seems to be the perquisite of othe) 
nations. Experience, rather bitter ex 
perience, has shown us that if we le! 
other nations specialise in certain line- 
of business, such as the design and 
erection ot complete chemical works, We 
lose the power to compete. 


1eCcT on 


Freedom to obtain raw materials is not 
the only essential in technical industries 
It is also important that all industrial 
nations should have freedom to gar 
knowledge and experience of branches ot 
chemical and other manufactures tha: 
come within their scope. Britain has 
a large sav nowadays in_ petroleum 
affairs. so let us not allow ourselves to 
be denied the power to compete wit! 
other nations in the design and erectior 
of refineries, and in the manufacture 0! 
svnthetic chemicals based on petroleun 
hydrocarbons. The 
pact, and the (possibly secret) ramifica 
tions of the international  petroleun 
industry must be carefully scrutinised t 
ensure that our position is safeguarded 
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provisions of the 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Universities’ Function 

ISCIPLINED and critical judg- 

ments in every walk of life are 
1veeded more to-day than at any other 
time in the world’s history. This 
opinion, with which most will agree, wa- 
expressed by Dr. Pye, Provost of Univer- 
sity College, London, in an _ address 
earlier this month before the London 
[nstitute of World Affairs. Dr. Pye was 
discussing the post-war function of the 
universities, and he urged that their 
chief duty would be the production ow! 
graduates with disciplined and at the 
same time interested minds. To achieve 
this end, one of the principal require- 
ments, he concluded, was an improve- 
ment in scientific education. All who have 
any concern with scientific industry will 
agree with him: indeed, through their 
representative bodies, they have ex- 
pressed the same opinion often alread, 
But a reinforcement of their views from 
one so distinguished in the world ot 
education as the Provost of U.C.L. is 
more than welcome. In direct relation 
with industry, Dr. Pye further stated, th: 
primary responsibility of the universities 
was to supply qualified men and women 
—** able. lively, executives with trained 
minds and initiative, capable of seizing 
upon and developing a new idea or 4 
promising new process.’’ We shall neve 
have really efficient scientific industries, 
in Dr. Pve’s view, until an understanding 
of what Science can do tor Industry, and 
of the conditions under which a research 
department can be made productive and 
helpful, sas become _— disseminated 
‘throughout the whole of industrial 
organisation, from the board of director: 
to the workmen at the bench. 


Relations with the Government 
R. PYE also advocated a close! 
connection between the younger 

members of the university staffs and 
those in research and other establish- 
ments working for the Government: 
many of those now serving in an advi- 
sory capacity on Government behalf 
should be retained after the war in the 
ame or a similar role. Independent 
research workers in university labora- 
tories, we agree, will be none the worse 
for understanding something of the com 


plicated administrative problems that 
beset an executive department—even 
scientific one! Yet that should not divert 
the universities from their main and 
fundamental purpose—the advancement 
of knowledge and of reasoned criticisn 
in world affairs. 


Wholesale Prices Increase 

HE Board of Trade Index Figur 

tor the wholesale prices of indus- 
trial materials and manufactures rose b\ 
0.9 per cent. last month, the largest ris 
recorded December, 1940. The 
figure for August was 171.7, compared 
with 170.1 for July and 163.9 for August 
last vear (taking 100 as the average fo: 
1930). The main cause for this increas: 
Was a substantial rise—10.g per cent.— 
in the price of coal. The figure for iro: 
and steel rose from 183.4 in July to 184.5 
in August (0.7 per cent.), an increase 
entirely due to the change in the con- 
trolled prices of manufactured goods: 
crown iron, hoops, and markec bars, to 
example, each advanced by £2 7s. 6d. 
per ton, representing increases ot about 
15, 14, and 13 per cent. respectively. As 
these changes came into effect on August 
15, the increases taken into account are 
about half those mentioned. Non-ferrou- 
metal prices were stationary and the 
figure for chemicals and oils rose frac- 
tionally from 151.0 to 151.1. This rise 
in manufactured articles was offset bv ; 
fall of 1.1 per cent. in the wholesale 
prices for food and tobacco. 


since 





Fuel Pointers from Wales 

HE South Wales Fuel Efficiency 

Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Edmund Hann, has in the past 
two years saved about 250,000 tons of 
coal which was previously wasted. This 
fact was disclosed in Cardiff the other dav 
by Mr. Tom Fvans, of Cardiff Univer- 
sity, in an address to city Rotarians. Mr. 
Evans scouted the suggestion that we 
might ‘* revert to those lackadaisical pre- 
war conditions of not caring whether we 
burn our coal efficiently or not.’’ He 
reminded his hearers that after the wat 
Britain would: have to compete in the 
export coal market with the U.S.A. ane 
U.S.S.R., with their larger plants ané 
bigger research programmes, so that the 
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ost economical use ot coal was a sub- 
ect for urgent investigation. Mr. Evans, 
we consider, has sounded a timely note 
f warning, and the methods he suggests 
avoiding a lapse into inefficiency ure 
minently practical. In South Wales, 
he points out, there is great scope for 
the replacement of antiquated boilers: 
there is a shortage of suitable recording 
nstruments, especially for measuring 
power; and full training in the s ience 
f combustion engineering (at present 
inobtainable in South Wales) is essen- 
ial. These points are no doubt parti- 
ularly urgent in Mr, Evans’s own pro- 
ince, but we can think of several parts 
tf Britain where a certain tightening up 
these and other directions would not 
me amiss. 


Pectate Pulp 
Ned iat instance of the way in 


which an apparently superabun- 
jant raw material caif be brought into new 
ise 1s recorded in the July issue of the 
New York AXubdber Age. It appears that 
the research department of.the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, anxious to 
nnd industrial outlets for the fresh raw 
peel of citrus fruits after the juice and 
essential oils had been extracted, chose 
the pectic substance of the peel as the 
nost promising ingredient to work on. 
Pectic acid and pectates of a type giving 
relatively amorphous granular precipi- 
tates with alcohol have long been known 
and used, and the discovery of a new 
nbrous form was the turning point of this 
investigation. A method of *‘ pectation 
was devised whereby the large molecula: 
size of the native protopectin of the peel 
was preserved in an insoluble complex 
pi tured as consisting of sodium calcium 
pectate and cellulose. Being insoluble 
at this stage it can be repeatedly washed 
and pressed with but little loss and then 
iried and ground. A small addition of 
sodium phosphate is made and _ the 
pectate pulp is dispersed in_ hot 
water by strong agitation. Cleavage of 
the complex takes place and there results 
hnely divided suspension of cellulosi 
jaterial in a colloidal solution of sodium 
pectate. This aqueous dispersion has 
proved invaluable as a coating for the 
ardboard or paper containers in 
syntheti rubber is tra 
synthetic material has a much greater 
ndency to adhere to the package than 


which 
sported. The 
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has crude natural rubber. The pectate 
pulp film, though extremely thin, effec- 
tively prevents contact between rubbet 
and paper; the rubber actually adheres 
strongly to the pectate film, which is torn 
away from the paper and carried through 
with the rubber, in subsequent process- 
ing, as a negligible and entirely inno 
cuous constituent. 


The Use of Mercury 


INCE autumn last, mercury supplies 

of the United Nations have been far 
in excess of requirements. By the occu- 
pation of the Monte Amiata mining 
region in Tuscany, supplies have been 
increased even further, but there is no 
recent news regarding the fate of the 
Idria mercury mines, which, some time 
ago, were reported to have been rendered 
useless, or at least extensively damaged, 
by Marshal Tito’s men. It is significant 
that, according to a survey prepared in 
the United States, no major changes have 
occurred in the utilisation of the liquid 
metal, although output has been about 
50 per cent. higher than in pre-war years. 
Pride of place in the use of mercury is 
-till held by the pharmaceutical industry, 
closely followed by catalysts; in addi- 
tion, the metal is being emploved in the 
electrolytic production of chlorine and 
of caustic soda, in a wide range of indi- 
cators, and in anti-fouling marine paint. 
Well into the second half of 1943, prices 
stood at a record high level, discourag- 
ing research into new methods of use. 
Since then, however, U.S. prices have 
fallen by roughly 50 per cent. Moreover, 
the powerful position of the _ Italo- 
Spanish mercury cartel has been broken, 
in particular by the increased output both 
in Mexico and in the United States. 
There is. therefore, reason to believe that 
post-war prices will be stabilised at a 
more reasonable level. 








A.C.S ACQUIRES OIL PATENTS 


As foreshadowed in THE CHEMICAL AGE 
of September 16, ownership of ihe Universal 
Oil Products Company--the capital = of 
which was in the hands of seven leading 
U.S. oil companies—is being transferred to 
the American Chemical Society, according 
to an announcement by Dr. Thomas 
Midgley. president of the Society. The 
value of the company is estimated at about 
3.000.000. with a sum of £250,000 avail- 
able annually for research. 


i 
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Fused Metal Resinates* 


Their Preparation and Properties 


ETL resinates, or metal salts of 

rosin, have an important place in 
industry to-day. Their resinous nature, 
metal content, high melting point, and solu- 
bility in organic solvents, as well as other 
desirable properties have earned them a 
wide variety of uses, some of them only re- 
cently explored. Among them may be men 
tioned the employment of resinates as driers 
ji! paints, varnishes, and inks, as resins in 
printing inks, as resins for coating com- 
positions and plastics, in combination with 
cellulose preducts such as ethyl cellulose, 
as stabilisers for chlorinated rubber ccom- 
positions, and as fungicides. 

Homogeneous resinates, free of suspended 
matter and crystals, are needed in many 
of these applications. A high metal con- 
tent is advantageous; in general, the value 
f a particular resinate will increase as the 
metal concentration becomes greater unless 
this contribution is offset by an adverse 
effect on some other property such as sciu- 
bility. For example, within reasonable 
limits the higher the percentage of a drier 
metal in a given resinate, the more power- 
ful that resinates becomes as a drier; or 
the larger the calcium content of a resinate, 
the higher will be its melting point, the 
ore viscous will be its solutions and the 
greater its value as an ink resin, 


Three Preparation Methods 


Metal resinates have been prepared bv 
three different methods—precipitation pro- 
cess, solvent process, and fusion process. 
Resinates prepared by either the fusion or 
solvent process are similar in nature, and 
have the advantages of resinous appearance. 
good solubility, freedom from suspended 
matter, and less tendency toward sponta 
neous combustion than is encountered with 
the finely divided precipitated resinates. 
The fusion process, in addition, is a simpler 
operation than either the precipitation or 
solvent process, and eliminates the ex- 
pense and hazard resulting from the use of 
a solvent. 

By the precipitation process it has been 
possible to produce resinates containing the 
theoretical metal content of the neutral salt. 
Resinates prepared by the Solvent or fusion 
methods, however, have heretofore been 
imited in many cases to a fraction of the 
theoretical metal content by crystallisation 
blocking) during preparation, which pre 
vents the reaction from going to completion, 
The work reported here was undertaken to 
prepare homogeneous fused resinates with 


* From an article by J. N. Borglin, P. R. Mosher and 
H. A. Elliott (Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.) 
n Ind. Eng. Chem., 1944, 36, 8, p. 752, 


at least as high metal contents as the preci. 
pitated resinates, and thus to obtain pro- 
ducts by the cheaper fusion method which 
would combine the advantages of fused re- 
-inates and the high metal content prev1- 
ously reached only through the precipitation 
process. Another purpose was to prepare 
resinates of a variety of metals from both 
regular and modified rosins and to compare 
their properties, 

This paper is limited to a report on the 
successful preparation by the fusion method 
of calcium, cobalt, copper, manganese, lead, 
and zine resinates. They were prepared 
from wood rosin of N colour grade repre- 
senting a typical refined wood rosin; Stay- 
belite, representing commercial hydrogen- 
ated rosin; Poly-pale, representing commer: 
clal polymerised rosin; and disproportion- 
ated wood rosin, 

The Fusion Process 

The following procedure was usually 
found to be satisfactory except in the spe- 
cial cases to be described later. The rosin 
was melted and heated to about 200°C. 
with agitation. The required amount of 
metal diacetate was added slowly to the 
molten rosin. Although the metal diace- 
tates were generally used, in some Cases 
the cheaper oxides or hydroxides such as 
those of calcium, lead, manganese, and zine 
were found to be satisfactory over a limited 


_range of metal content and over a wider 


range if catalysed with acetic acid or the 
metal diacetate. After the addition of 
small portions of the metal compound, time 
was allowed for foaming to subside and the 
reaction to become substantially complete 
hefore the addition of another portion. In 
general, a 15-90 minute addition period was 
required, followed by an extra cooking 
period of 15-60 minutes to ensure complete 
reaction. Excessively long cooking times 
tended to produce non-homogeneous — pro- 
duets and were therefore avoided. 

As the metal compound and rosin reacted, 
the viscosity increased and it became desir- 
able to raise the temperature in order to 
speed the reaction and prevent 
foaming. A maximum temperature of 285 
to 295°C. was usually sufficient. A neutral 
atmosphere of nitrogen or carbon dioxide 
above the reactants was employed te pre 
vent oxidation and discoloration of thie 
resinates. Bubbling an imert gas through 
the molten reaction mixture was helpful in 
removing acetic acid given off by the reac- 
tion between the rosin and the metal diace- 
tates, and it was especially beneficial in 
the preparation of the resinates of higher 
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melting points which were very viscous dur 
ing the preparation. 

It was necessary to modify the above pro 
cedure in some cases to avoid heterogeneous 
résinates or, if they were encountered, to 
use a special technique to make them homo 
geneous agall. Heterogeneous resinates 
could be recognised by an opacity which was 
not due to the natura! colour of the resinate 
but was caused by suspended matter or crys 
tallisation. If the resinate was of the opa- 
que type, consisting of a suspended precipi 
tate in a resin-like matrix, it was made 
homegeneous in most cases by diluting the 
resinate with rosin until the mix cleared. 
The success of this remedy indicated 
thet the precipitate was probably un- 
reacted salt or After this 
precipitate had reacted with the 
of rosin, the metal content could be in 
creased again just as if the mix had never 
been in two phases. This opaque type re- 
sulted from adding more metal salt than 
would react with the rosin or from cooking 
too long at high temperatures. The copper 
resinates had a special tendency to form 
this tVpe aid had to be prepared ai tel- 
peratures below 200°C. with special care to 
prevent local overheating in order to avoid 
the formation of a reddish-brown precipi 
tale. 

The second or erystalline tvpe fave a 
blocked resinate consisting of a crystalline 
phase in an amorphous resin-like matrix. 
It was overcome by raising the temperature 
of the reaction mixture to 285-320°C. to 
keep the resinate fluid and by adding 
enough caleium acetate to supply 0.5-2.0 
per cent. calcium in the resinate. The 
latter was often unnecessary, however, since 
zinc and cobalt resinates which ordinarily 
block in the range of 3-12 per cent. metal 
could be prepared with more than 12 per 
cent., provided the temperature was main- 
tained. Manganese resinates also exhibited 
this blocking tendency at metal concentra 
tions above approximately 3 per cent. 


oxide. 


eXCess 


Properties of Resinates 


Homogeneous fused resinates were amor 
phous solids. Their colours varied widely. 
Calcium, lead, and zine resinates resembled 
the refined wood rosins in colour, and man 
ganese resinates resembled the darker 
grades of rosin. Copper resinates were 
deep green and cobalt resinates bright 
purple. 

rhe following were found to be the maxi- 
mum metal contents of the resinates ex- 
amined : calcium, 6 per cent.; cobalt, 19 per 
cent.; copper, 8-9 per cent.; lead, 40 per 
cent. (29 per cent. from polvmerised rosin) ; 
manganese, 6-8 per cent.; zinc, 18 per cent. 
(23 per cent. from polymerised rosin). ‘The 
theoretical metal contents (per cent.) of 
the corresponding diabietates are, Ca, 6.2: 
Co, 8.9: Cu, 9.6; Ph, 25.5: Mn, 8.4: Zn, 9.8 
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The resinates with metal-contents consider 
ably higher than the theoretical value fo 
their diabietates were probably complex 
metal salts of the acetate-abietate type, Thi- 
possibility was indicated by the presence © 
appreciable combined acetic acid in resin 
ates with greater than theoretical meta’ 
content. Below theoretical metal content 
the acetic acid content was negligible. 

All the resinates examined showed goo 
solubility in organic solvents if the meta 
content was not too high. Zine resinates 
had exceptional solubility; resinates wer: 
soluble which contained almost twice as much 
zinc as the diabietate did theoretically 
Lead resinates of Poly-pale were completely 
soluble at high lead contents; the lead resin 
ates of regular rosin and Staybelite with 
above 5-10 per cent. lead tended to precip 
tate from solution and to form gels, respec 
tively. 


Melting Points 


The Hercules thermometer bulb dro; 
methodt was used to determine welting 
points of resinates, prepared by the reactio; 
of metal diacetate and rosin. The melting 
point of a metal resinate is dependent upon 
the metal used, the rosin used, the amount 
of metal in the resinate, and, to a lesse: 
extent, the procedure by which the resinate 
is prepared. Lesinates of identical meta! 
content and from the same rosin have shown 
Variations as great as 10-25°C. in melt 
ing point when conditions of preparatio 
were changed. Al] the resinates, however, 
had higher melting points than the rosius 
from which they were prepared. Calcium 
resinates increase in melting-point 20-22°C 
for each 1 per cent. of calcium; lead and 
copper resinates only 2-4°C. for each 
1 per cent. of metal; the other resinates e¢x- 
amined show intermediate rises. 

Some resinates could not be blended by 
fusion with some rosins without blocking. 
Resinates of lower metal content should be 
more compatible, as the dilution with rosin 
would tend to lower the metal content to a 
point below the blocking "ange. All the 
resinates could be blended with polymer 
ised rosin without blocking. All the 
resinates except the cobalt and zine resin 
ates of Staybelite (hydrogenated rosin) were 
compatible with Stavbelite. N wood rosii 
as a blending agent caused blocking wit}! 
cobalt and zinc resinates. 


+ H. EE. Nash, Ind. Eng. Chem., 1932, 24, p. 178 








The capacity of the Gruvén and Saffle pape 
mills of the Swedish Billeruds company is | 
be increased from the present annual outpu' 
of some 50.000 tons to about 65.000 tons. |: 
the sulphate works at Gruvén a Tomlinso 
plant will be installed. 
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Grass-Tree Resins 
A Supplement to Shellac in Varnishes 


ESINS of the grass-tree (Xanthorrhwa 
R spp.), known in its native Australia as the 
blackboy or yacka, are discussed in a_ paper 
published by the Imperial Institute (Bull. Imp. 
lust., 1944, 42, 2, 74) by arrangement with the 
Secretary, Australian Scientific Research 
Li: ison. These resins are true resins, not gums 
(despite the local appeljlations of yacka gum, 
Botany Bay gum, etc.), as they are insoluble in 
water but soluble in alcohol. The species 
X. hastilis yielCs a yellow resin, but all other 
species a red resin. 

At present Xanthorrhcea resin is used in 
munition work for pyrotechnical compositions 


¢niasa high-melting-point lacquer and varnish 


for metals: before the war it served as an 
ingredient of certain proprietary polishes made 
in New South Wales. Experiments carried out 
at the Imperial Institute showed that the vellow 
resin could be used in sealing-wax, either alone 
or mixed with shellac, while it is reported that 
the red resin was found, in Germany, to be 
) referable in the manufacture of coloured spirit 
varnishes to those made by dissolving dragon’s 
blood, gamboge, and saffron in alcohol. As 
these resins have the property of absorbing 
chemically active light rays, they have been 
used for painting over the windows of photo- 
graphic dark-rooms. Generally speaking, the 
resins find their principal uses in mixtures with 
sell ¢ in the manufacture of metal liequers 
and wood varnishes. In the latter the coat was 
less brilliant than that from resin varnish, but 
showed better resistance to wear. Chemical 
examination of the resin has shown it to be a 
Lighly complicated substance, and very little 
is known of the actual composition of the resin 
of any of the species. 

A certain amount of the red resin is being 
exported to Great Britain (about 150 tons per 
annum), the U.S.A. (about 90 tons), and in very 
small quentities, to India and New Zealand. 
In 1959-40 South Australia supplied 2096 tons 
for export, and Western Australia 338 tons: 
which figures may be compared with the South 


Australian exyo t total of 2708 tons (98 per 


cent. of the Australian total) in 1928-29. 








THE CHEMICAL CLUB 


At the last committee meeting of the 
Chemical Club, on September 11, it was 
stated that for the year ending August 31, 
1944, 62 new members had joined, five had 
been reiistated, seven had resigned, and 
three had died, giving a total increase of 57. 
Since the end of the year more new mem 
bers have been made, so it would seein that 
the Club is in an exceedingly active condi 
tion. Plans are in hand to recommence the 
monthly social evening meetings which were 
such a feature of pre-war days. 
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Australian Agar 
Summary of its Qualities 
A GOOD deal of research work has been 


employed in investigating the proper- 
ties of agar-agar prepared from the Austra- 
lian seaweed Gracilaria confervoides, which 
is being increasingly emploved to replace 
material of Japanese origin. An extremely 
useful sununary of its qualities, as compared 
with the Japanese material is contained it: 
an article* published, by arrangement with 
the Secretary, Australian Scientific Re- 
search Liaison, in Bull. Imp. Inst. (1944, 
42, 2, 69). 

Comparison with Japanese Product 

For cultivation of micro-organisms in 
general, it is found, the Australian agar 
seems quite suitable. In comparison with 
Japanese agar it has the advantage of a 
remarkably tough and elastic structure 
which makes it very convenient for streaked 
plates. Its disadvantages, in decreasing 
order of importance, are the following : 

l. Pronounced tendency to permit 
spreading growth of some bacteria, which 
renders its use difficult or even impossible 
for counting and isolation of bacteria from 
materials (¢.g., milk) where such spreading 
organistis are likely to be present, espe- 
cially by means of poured plates. On 
streaked plates the tendency to spreading 
can in some measure be counteracted = bL: 
cautious drying of the plates before use. 

2. Setting-point of the melted agar at 
48°C.. which makes the medium incoiveni- 
ent for the isolation of heat sensitive bac 
teria by means of poured plates aud pre 
cludes its use for routine bacterial counts 
in milk, using the standard technique. 

3. A typical although vigorous growth 
of some bacteria, e.g., the defective pig 
ment-formation by Ps. pyocyanea and the 
“ fuzzy’ growth of several others on 
slopes—a point of some significance in the 
identification of bacteria. 

4. High viscosity of melied agar, which 
inakes the filtration, the pouring of plates 
and especiaily the mixing of  blood-agar 
somewhat difficult. This property, as well 
as the tendency to spreading, can to some 
extent be remedied by further purification 
9. High content of available nutrients, 
probably including growth-compounds. This 
is a disadvantage only for specific purposes, 
such as tutritive studies or the isolation ot 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria. In other cases it 
may be ar actual advantage and may ac 
count for the remarkably good growth of 
the root-nodule bacteria of leguminous 
plants. For large-scale cultivation of the 
latter, Australian agar would seem hignls 
satisfactory. . 


_* By H. L. JENSEN, Macleay Bacteriologist, Linnean 
society of New South Wales, Dept. of Bacteriology. 
University of Svdney, Australia. 
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Tellurium in Iron 


New Analytical Method 

HE spectrochemical analysis of cast-iron 

containing small amounts of tellurium 
has been very difficult because the rarer 
element is quickly burned away, leaving its 
less readily vaporised associates. This 
same problem is met with in many other 
specific cases. * 

U.S. Patent No. 2,544,719. assigned by 
R. FE. Nusbaum, et al., to the General 
Motors Corporation, claims to surmount 
this difficultv, and is described by W. 8S. 
Hill in J. Chem. Educ. (1944, 21, p. 347). 

The patentees have provided a method in 
which a constantly changing surface of the 
test material is presented to the excitation 
of the are or spark. Electrodes are 
mounted off-centre as shown at dd, B 
in the accompanying diagram. and are 
constantly rotated while an_ electric 
are is struck. Photographs of the 
arc spectrum are taken with the spectro- 
scope indicated generally at C. The elec- 
trodes are preferably rotated in opposite 



























































directions. They are disposed either with 
their axes parallel or at any angle between 
U° and 180°. 








The Japanese Government plans to con- 


struct two large paper factories in French 
Indo-China One will use timber as its 
primary raw material, end the cther will 
utilise such native material as rushes and 
bamboo. At present there is only one paper 
factory im the entire area, and it supplies 


‘ ni apou}l me pinth ot the c*4 untrv s norma! 


requirements. 
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Sodium Phosphate Solutions 
Absorbents for Sulphur Dioxide 

N a Russian patent (M. N. Merlis, Pat 
Ix. 48,244/1936) disodium phosphate 
solutions are suggested as absorbents for 
sulphur dioxide. At room temperature sul 
phur dioxide reacts with Na,HPO, to form 
NaH,PO, and sodium acid sulphite. At 
hoiling point SO, is evolved; the equilibrium 
Na,HPO, + SO, + H,O = NaH,PO, 4 
NaHSO, is shifted to the left, so that the 
liberation of sulphur dioxide is practically 
complete. 

ln a recevt Russian work (G. P. Luchin- 
skit and P. M. Tavrovskaya, (Russ. J. Appl. 
Chem., 15 421) the absorption of sulphur 
dioxide at 20°C. has been determined quan 
titatively. The accompanying table shows 
SOLUBILITY OF SULPHUR DIOXIDE (WEIGHT PER CENT.) 


Partial pressure of SO» SO 40) re | S 
Conc. of NagHPO, mm. Hg. 
(weight per cent.) 
) 1.32 0.68 0.46 0.14 
2 2.4 1.7 1.1 0.0 
4 5.4 2.6 | 1.4 
6 3.1 3.7 2.5 2.1 
~ 6.2 4.6 3.2 2.4 
10 7.4 D.2 3.8 35.4 
iz s.4 6.4 4.5 3.9 
16 10.8 7.3 5.8 3.1 
20) 12.9 8.9 7.1 6.5 


the degree of improvement caused by addi 
tion of disodium hydrogen phosphate to 
water. The solubility of SO, is expressed 
n weight per cent. The partial pressure 
of SO, was varied between 8&8 mm. and 
20 mm, of mercury, and the concentration 
of Na,HPO, between 0 (pure water) and 
20 weight per cent. 








S.C.l. LONDON SECTION 


The London Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry opens its 1944-5 session 
on October 2 (see p. 310) when the chair 
man, Dr. R. T. Colgate (who is also one 
of the hon. secretaries of the Society), will 
deliver an address on the * Technies of 
Tin.’ The Section has a complete syllabus, 
with meetings on the first Monday of each 
month until May (inclusive). In view of 
the prospective reduction of black-out it is 
probable that meetings will be held at a 
later hour than has obtained in recent years, 
when they have willy-nilly been confined to 
the afternoon. The Section Committee has 
reviewed the position carefully, and a fur 
ther statement will be made as soon as pos- 
sible. Meanwhile, the first meeting has 
heen fixed for 2.30 p.m. 








United States companies engaged in ftish-oil 


production in Costa Rica are expanding in 


order to meet increasing demand for vita 


min A. 
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Paris Green 
A Novel Method of Manufacture 


Hk. important insecticide, Paris green, 
known also as Schweinfurth green, is 


usually produced by dissolving white arsenic 


soda lve and mixing the solution ob 
iained with acetic acid and copper — sul 
phate. 3 As,O, + 4 Na,CO. 4+ 4 CuSO, 


2 CH,CO,H=3 Cu(AsO,),.Cu(CH.CQ,), 
/ . 


~-4 NaSO, + 
Luchinskii and V. F. 
(hurthkina ‘Russian J. 


NS 
Chem.. i3. 


i ppl. U7 |) 
have pointed out that 
this process wastes the 
whole of the soda em 
ploved which is con 
verted into sodium sul- 
phate and lost in the 
titrate. They, there 
fore, devised another 
method in which no 


prod icts 


which 


passed 


waste appear 
has SuUCCeSS 


the pilot- 


and 
fully 
plant 
The chemical 
equation of the process 
is 4 CuQ AsO. 
20H CO.H = 3 Cu 
(AsQO,), . Cu(CH,CQ,),, 
its flow sheet is 
shown herewith. ror 
the reaction to have 
a reasonable velocity, 
the amount of acetic acid 


stage. 


and 


must be twice as large 
as the theoretical. sO) 
that half of it remains 


in the first filtrate. To 
filtrate 
added to 


to the original strength 


this 


— ; 
eciad Is 


CO. 


sufficient ¢ 
make 


;| BHO. G. P. 





the mixture is heated to boiling, and in the 


botling iiquid S586 parts of finely ground 
arsenic trioxide are introduced with con 
tinuous stirring. Two hours of cooking 
follow. After cooling for one hour, the 


mixture is filtered. 
copper and 
Inte account 


The filtrate contaius 
arsenic which must lye 
when the filtrate. 
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iicentrated acetic 
the solution up 
(6 per cent.) ; it 


is then used for reacting with another batch 


of copper oxide. 


As the new method uses copper oxide in- 


stead of copper sulphate 


be defeated by employing 
duced by 
with alkah. It 


an has 


interaction = of 


its purpose would 
copper oxide pro- 
copper sulphate 


been found. how- 


ever, that by heating copper powder in air 


a temperature below 300°C, 
with 


formed which reacts 


sult isfactory rate, 


an oxide is 
acetic acid at a 


Oxide formed at a higher 


temperature is not sufficiently active. 


Theoretically, L000 


parts of 


Paris vreen 


are obtained from 314 parts of copper oxide, 
os parts of arsenic trioxide, and 118 parts 


of acetic aeid. in 


practice, 256 parts of 


vlacial acetic acid are mixed, in a pot pro 


vided with a reflux, 


with 


2s) parts of 


water: 14 parts of Copper oxide are added, 


addition of more acetic acid, is used for the 


‘4 


next batch. 

ln Jaboratory experiments 1000 parts of 
dry Paris green have been obtained from 
324 parts of copper oxide, 614 parts 
arsenic trioxide, and 137 parts of acetic 
acid. In a pilot plant trial 326 parts 


copper oxide, 602 parts of arsenic trioxide, 
and 132 parts of acetic acid were spent. An 
evel higher vield is expected When regular 
production is attained, 








The Standard Chemical Company, of Troy. 
Alabama, is ¢t rebuild its 
plant, largely destroyed by a tornado last 
spring, Miulls-Packard water-cooled cham- 
bers emb dving the most recent features and 
capable of operating at from 
of chamber space per lb, of sulphnr barned 
per day, will be of the main features of 
he new plant 


Lie } 


] } » tbe ae 
sulphuric acid 
> 


2.5 to 3 cu. ft. 


Ole 
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Filter Aids 


Applications of Diatomaceous Earth 


ODERN research in diatomaceous 
ME: has led to revolutionary ad 
many industrial filtering pro 
specially prepared and 
inaPrilie 


Valbces ll: ; 
tsses, ki r her . 
adapted fossil remains of the uny 
plants known as diatoms have given spec 
acular results as filter alds over a wide 
ge of industrial applications. As a raw 
iaterial. diatomaceous earth has no unusual 
properties; essentially, it is an 
hvdrated silica. mineralogically 
But it does possess phy 


. 


chemical 
mmorphous, 


classified as opal. 


sical properties which are both valuable and 
mique The physical structure of the dia- 
tom particles—the almost unbelievable thin 


and ’ iricacy of these micro 
fundamental 


ness, Giversif\ 


the ‘“ource ol 


scopic forms—tis 
these properties. It is this structure that 
ves diatomaceous earth its finished forms 


extremely high porosity (up to 90 per cent 


Ly volume of srihute air cells - It- Jhimelise 
ibsorptive capacity (up to three to four 
mes its weight of liquid in’ powdered 


rm); and its exceptionally low thermal 


onductivity, among other unusual proper 
ties 

In its particular application as a filter 
ald, diatomaceous earth is used as follows : 
lter-aid powders, being chemically inert, 
are mixed with the solutions to be filtered 
and, as this solution passes through the 


filter the powder collects on the filter mem- 
brane and forms a porous cake with open- 
igs hundreds of times finer than the fines 
Passage of the liquid through this 
which is formed continuously 
greatly speeds up 


us cake, 
as the filtration proceeds, 
filtration and results in far greater claritv 
n the nitered liquid than is obtainable by 
ther filtering processes. The filter-aid 
also prevents clogging of the filter cloth or 


-creen. which now becomes merely a sup 
ort for the cake. 
Pressure Filters 
Diatomaceous earth filter-aids are most 
‘idely used in connection with pressure 
liters I such operations, filtration is 


rdinarily accomplished by forcing — the 


quid under pressure through a cloth or 
screen. In theory, the liquid should pas- 
rough thy Openings of the filter cloth, 
eaving the impurities on the cloth. Actu- 
lv, 1nd oo PRRATIN cases. while the hiner sus- 
pended solids pass with the liquid through 
the Comparatively coarse opepinigs In ordin 


remali) 


epeniigs, 


ary filter ith. the larger particles 


ehind ol) Lilie cloth © clog the 


smear the cloth. and slow down or entirely 

stop the flow through the filter press, 
Particularly are such difficulties brought 
im what are deserihed as clarification 


filtrations "’ where the particles to be re- 


' 
moved are non-rigid, slimy, or colloidal in | 
° 7 - 2 “e. ; 
size. This t:pe of filtration problem occurs | 
with oils, sugar, syrups, cereal beverages, | 


and similar products. in these filtration 
processes, unless filter-aids are used, the 
selatinous, finely-divided, suspended mattei 
cannot be completely removed. Even an 
indifferent clarification cannot be accom 
plished economically unless filter-aids are 
employed. Finely-divided, porous, and light 
in weight, these filter-aids are inert and do 
not affect the chemical or physical charac 
teristics of the filtrate. Low specific oravity 
assures suspension during the filtration pro 
with consequent brilliant clarity 01 
and long filtering evcles, 


Coss, 
filtrates. 
Special Grades | 

To the advantages of perfect clarity, im 
and generally en 


pro ed keeping qualities, 
diatomaceous 


finished product, 
silica filter-aids now on the market in a 
wide variety of specially-prepared grades 
offer to the important manufacturing 
economies. <A standard grades 
have been perfected to provide the most 
efficient relationship between the filtering 
rate of flow of various products and their 
filtration. These have widels 
flow rates for sem 
and viscous liquids, ranging fron 
5 to 110 gallons per sq. ft. of filtering 


hanced 


user 
number of 


clarity atver 
different 
viscous 


about 


non-viseous, 


area in 3 hours, 

The right quantity of filter-aid to be 
added to a solution depends more upon the 
nature than upon the quantity of impuri 
ties suspended in it. Sufficient must be 
used as a rule to envelop the particles com 
pletely so that a filter cake of required 
porosity may be obtained. The percentage 
required to provide maximum clarification. 
satisfactory flow rates, and protection lor 
cloths varies usually from 0.10 to 0.5 per 
cent. of the weight of the liquid. 


Not only is the cost of filter cloth and 
labour greatly reduced in almost every 
case, but 1m many instances steam and 


power consumption also can be substantialls 
lowered. Thanks to the increased capacity 
that filter-aids impart to the filtration 
equipment, overhead factory unit productio 
often brought down to a minimum 


cost Is 








A new fuel tablet has been developed b\ 


the U.S. Quartermaster corps in collaboration 


with the Office of Seientifice Research and 
Development, It is made irom trmoxatye 
coloured to distinguish it as non-edible. | 
weight is little more than an ounce and 


1) heated in Seveth, mmutes, 
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First Aid for Industrial Accidents 
A Useful Handbook Reviewed 


by JOHN CREEVEY 


OR the better first-aid treatment of fac 
pad accidents we have learned much by 
ur experience of casualties suffered as 
he result of enemy air attacks upon this 
ountry. Casualty Work for Advanced 
First Aid Students, by A. W. Macquarrie 
E. & S. Livingstone, Edinburgh, 4s. 6d.) 
provides ample evidence of this, aud the 
ook in appropriate parts is commended as 
cood reading not only for those directly con- 
erned with the welfare of the works staff, 
but also for all who are engaged in industry 
id may be present when fellow-workers 
-uffer injury. No works should lack an 
adequate number of persons (proportional 
to 6the size of the works) who are fully 
malified to render first aid in the event of 
accidents, and the larger the number of 
ersons on the staff who possess that experi- 
nee, the better it is for all concerned. 

Interesting Reading 

The Look to which reference is made is 
~«) small and compact that it may be carried 
about continuously for study as spare 
moments occur in the course of daily 
rouuime; it measures only 4 in. by 5in., and 
s but half-an-inch thick. It is further re- 
commended that five minutes’ reading in it 
be done once every day, for the amount of 
seful knowledge that can be acquired by 
such a_ self-inflicted course of study will 
certainly surprise those who follow this sug- 
gestion of the reviewer. The task of regu- 
ar reading will be unexpectedly pleasant, 
for the author’s style is distinct from that 
normally found in first-aid manuals. The 
hook was written with the intention of sup- 
lementing the knowledge of those already 
qualified in ** first aid,” but its usefulness 
vill prove wider than that. The underlying 
principles are the same as those taught in 


the recognised manuals, but the presenta- 
tion of facts is somewhat different and is 


ertainly made more interesting. Through 
ut, three points are stressed; the imme- 
liate control of hemorrhage; the immohbili 
sation of badly damaged tissues; and the 
ed for quick delivery to the care of the 
“UPgeanh, 

Under ‘* blitz’ conditions the casualty 
nav be covered with soot and dirt, perhaps 
inconscious. and suffering from — multiple 
njuries; darkness or dark situations may 
dd to the difficulty of giving immediate at 
tention. This may well apply also in the 
ase of a serious factory accident, involv- 
* an explosion. The author reminds us 
that the aim of every “* first aider’’ is to 
save life, and to further this object various 
neasures have to be adopted. The casualty 


has to be removed from any situation 1n- 
volving further danger; there must be relief 
of haemorrhage, pain, or shock; and means 
must be adopted to prevent the aggravation 
of injury. To do this properly, involving 
the minnnum of subsequent danger, there 
must tirst of all be an accurate and rapid 
diagnosis; quick diagnosis, in turn, depends 
upon correct examination technique with a 
sound knowledge of elementary anatomy and 
plivsiology, and of the signs and symptoms 
of the various conditions that may be seen. 
The person giving first aid must be able 
to tell if the casualty is dangerously ill; is 
hurt, but not seriously; or is merely knocked 
out, or badly shaken. 

The eliciting of symptoms is sometimes 
dificult, even though simple questions, like 
‘ Where are you hurt?’’, can give much ot 


the inuformation required. Symptoms are 
the actual feelings experienced by the 


casualty as a direct result of the accident, 
such as pain, coldness, loss of sensation, 
and similar conditions of which the casualty 
if conscious) is aware and which he can 
describe. But, it must be remembered that 
the casualty usually describes the synptom 
which appears most important to him, and 
this is not necessarily the one which is of 
most significance to the person giving first 
aid. Therefore, diagnosis should never be 
nade entirely upon symptoins as described. 

Pain is the most important of all symp- 
toms, as regards being described. Pain, 
however, depends upon nerve distribution, 
and when a nerve trunk is severed or 
damaged, pain may be felt in some region 
of the body apparently unrelated to the in 
jury, as when damage to a nerve in the 
thigh or shoulder may cause the casualty to 
complain of severe pain in the foot or the 
nand; iikewise, damage to a hip joint may 
cause pain in the kuee. 


Signs to be Noted 


As to the general condition of the 
casualty, there are certain which 
should (with experience) come to be noted 
automatically, and which decide any ques- 
tion of priority of attention or removal to 
hospital. The pulse, for instance, is altered 
to some extent by every unusual experience, 
whether physical or emotional; it must be 
noted whether it is fast or slow, full or 
feeble, regular or irregular. The typical 
hemorrhagic pulse is regular at first; but 
rapidity and decreases in 
volume; the pulse of a person suffering badly 
from shock is often irregular as 
extremely rapid and flat. 
pulse may be the first 


signs 


increases 1n 


well as 
The state ol the 
indication of some 
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Serious condition approas hi ist, 
concealed hemorrhage. Every injury aiso 
has its characteristic breathing; the pounts 
noted are rate, range, and rhythm 
Shallow breathing, sometimes irregular, i> 
associated with shock, fainting. or concnus- 
sion: there is gasping in the case of severe 
hemorrhage; deep stertorous breathing in 
dicates cerebra] compression; sharp, catchy 
breath comes with fractured ribs or severe 
abdominal injury. The colour, tempera 
ture, and degree of moisture of the skin all] 
have something to indicate, for the siate of 
the skin varies with the state of blood circu 
lation and is therefore affected bv ever, 
condition which influences it. 

The author covers each aspect of his sub 
itiousiv and clearly. He des 
cribes a rapid but efficiet method of mak 
ing a routine examination of the casualiv: 
nature of different types 
of wound, and of the treatment (as regards 
first aid) which each calls for There is a 
ec] apter dealing with hvsteria and shock: 
others devoted to hemorrhage; asphyxia- 
the unconscious casualty: and last of all. 
tralisport 3 
the removal of a casualty from the scene 
f his in iry a Mi ends with his subseq lent 
deliverv to the 


perhaps a 


Ts) he 


ject consclel 


he tells us of t he 


; | 


= J he proce ss which HeGinps withHN 


care of the surgeon 1s ier 
a casual affair that can be carried out Wy 
just anybody who happens to be present. 
expert job which deserves all 
the care and training that is possible.’’ his 
hook will tell vou all that vou need to knovy 
of its subject, if vou read it thoroughly and 
ake Sir) ull ore a ilar doses of the knowledge 


but Is a vers 








A CHEMIST’S BOOKSHELF 


CoaL-Tar Frets. Ed. J. 8S. Sach. London: 
Association of Tar Distillers. Pp. 140. 15s. 
The technical involved in the 
handling of coal-tar fuels are greater than, for 
example, the problems involved in the handling 
of coal. In order to provide a sound basis of 
data for engineers who wish either to purchase 
Oo! design e juipn ent, this book has been bro rht 
together. . 

The major difficulty in handling coal-tar fuels 
is their viscosity. This may be reduced by 
raising the temperature, a practice which is 
necessary in many cases either for pumping o1 
atomisation. The fuels are specified or graded 
according to the temperature needed for the 
viscosity for efficient atomisation. This scale o 





problems 


t 
gives the basis of 
nomenclature which is the following : Coal-Ta1 
Fuel 50, (.T.F. 100, C.T.F. 200, C.T.F. 250, 
C.T.F. 300, and C.T.F. 400. where the figures 
represent the temperature in Fahrenheit 
degrees at which the parti ular material is 
suitable for atomisation. In order to obtain 
reliable values for the viscosity of the fuels 
special determinations were made, in absolut: 
values, by work carried out in the laboratories 
of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. The 


‘ equiviscous temperatures 
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figures obtained have been set out in a co! 
venient nomogram. 

The general methods employed for storage 
and transport are discussed and recommenda 
tions are made with regard to lagging and tank 
heating. using steam or electrical immersio! 
heaters. Here there are given reliable ratings 
for heat transfer. On the mechanical side 
information is given on suitable types of pumps 
for the different duties. and the varieties of 
burners are studied in some detail. 

The melting of pitch is the subject of a special! 
section and designs are given with the outputs 
that can be eX per ted from the various designs. 
The processing of hard pitch to form pulverised 
fuel. and the methods of feeding, with desira bl 
air velocities and designs of pipe line, conclud 
the sections dealing with the handling of coal-ta 
fuel. There is. however, a final section whic! 
discusses the calculation of heat transfer, and 
set of appendices giving data on cooling, all 
requirements, and pipe friction. 

This book thus brings together authoritativ 
data and methods dealing with a fuel which has 
tended to be somewhat troublesome in the past 
Such a new and compact source of informatio! 
should help considerably in the design of ne\ 
plant and the overcoming of difticulties 
existing equipment. 


= - 








Teepol 


New Petroleum By-Product 


HE produ Lton from petroleum DV-pr 
I ducts of a new surface-active compouns 
which possesses many of the characteris! 


properties Of soap, has been achieved by t! 
Si Group after several vears of intensi\ 


research, leading eventually to the constru 
n this country, of a large plant for th 

ction of higher secondary alkyl sul 
phates, The new product is marketed und: 
the name of ** Teepol ’’ and is in full supply 
Th manufacture of Teepol involves 11 


wking of the base material to produce 
Cs, 2 sclected cut of whic! 


rresponding te ine U,,-U,, range, is su 
priate d and neutralised, followed bv sper la! 
extraction and purification methods. Teep 
is the Hirst ¢ xample ot a synth tic dete rgeni 


alkvl sulphate type to be manufactu 

on a large scale in Britain, and its producti 
an important contribution to the nationa 
economy in fats. It is soluble in water and 


is ionised in solution. For many purposes 
ile and laundry industries, this new 
luct can replace soap completely, in othe 
ases partial replacement of soap results | 
nereased cTHCcICNncy, I) engineering it «a 
be used in electro-deposition, acid pickling 
us degreasing, and as an additi 

of the zine chloride type. It is used 1 
e manufacture of leather, paper, paints 
disinfectants and insecticides, and is man 
factured and distributed in the U.K. b’ 
Tech ical Products, Ltd. 


iy 
fluxes 


; ats 
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Applied Photography 
The Kodak Data Book 


NUMBER of new data sheets for this 

book have recently been issued. These 
include A.37, which deals with photography 
i the tropics, and A.38, which describes 
methods of copying radiographs. In the 
iatter sheet detailed instructions are given 
for producing a ‘‘ positive image’”’ from 
the radiograph and ‘negative image,” 
either as a paper print or as a facsimile 
The methods described, will, of course, 
apply equally well to transparencies other 
than radiographs. Sheet A.39 is an ex- 
tremely useful 10-page booklet dealing with 
the selection of materials for the construe- 
tion of photographic processing material. 
The action of photographic chemicals on 
such materials as metals, impregnated 
woods, porcelain, and synthetics is fully 
described and many suggestions are made 
for the selection of suitable apparatus. A 
new film for colour photography by artifi 
cial light, Kodachrome Type A, and the 
method of handling it are described in 
sheet A.40. The various methods for trans 
ferring lettering and other markings by 
purely photographic processes to instrument 
dials and panels, in cases where metal etch- 
ing is not practicable, are described in sheet 
D.11. In addition the Index and _ the 
lormulary (W.1) have been revised; and 
there have been slight revisions in sheet 
A.29, which Geals with the processing of 
radiographs snd in sheet W.28, which 2cn- 
tains formule for Metol-free developers, 








INDUSTRIALISATION IN CHILE 


Chile has drawn up a vast programme for 
a national chemical industry with the assis- 
tance of Mr. Concannon, chief of the 
Chemical Division, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, who made a_e survey of the 
country’s chemical industry lasting over 


eight months. As a result of his survey a 
chemical division has been established in 
the (sovernment-owned ( orporacion de 


Fomento in order to carry out the _ pro- 
yramme as part of Chile’s industrialisation 
plan. First of all, production of sulphuri 
acid, caustic soda, soda ash. and coal tar 
products in quantities sufficient to cover 
domestic needs 1s envisaged. Development 
of forestry resources is to yield methanol, 
acetic acid, turpentine and rosin, eucalyptus 
oil and tannie acid. In addition, the produe 
tion of vitamins from fish oi] is being plan- 
ned on a large scale and fish waste Is to be 
used in the manufacture of fertilisers. At a 
later stage. dvestuffs and pharmaceuticals 
are to be based On coal-tar distillation, 
Large quaiutities of sulphur-containing 
pyrites, which in the past were discarded by 
the copper mines, are also to be utilised. 


C 
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Personal Notes 


Dr HaroLtp Moore, who was appointed 
director of the British Non-Ferrous Metals 
Research Association in 1932, is to retire on 
October 31. 


Mr. Lovts Bok has been elected prest- 
dent of the Chemical, Metallurgical, and 
Mining Society of South Africa, in Ssucces- 
sion to Professor C. Biceard Jeppe. 


Dr. JaKoOR BicHI, director of the re- 
-earch department of Dr. Wander A.G., 
Berne, has been appointed Professor of 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry at the Federa! 
Pechnical University of Zirich 


Sik GERALD BrUc#, senior Regional Com 
missioner for Wales was, on September 18, 
appointed chairman of the new South Wales 
and Monmouthshire Industries Association, 
which has been formed for the purpose of 
fostering existing industries and attracting 
new ones. 


Pending the publication of the Alness 
Committee report dealing with the future 
of Seottish agricultural colleges, the gover 
nors of the West of Scotland Agncultura! 
College, Glasgow, have made a number otf 
interim appointments, resultant upon the 
retirement of the Principal, Dr. W. G. R 
Paterson, aud other resignations and retire 
ments. Among the principal appointments 
is that of Proressor D. N. MacARTHer, 
D.Se., F.R.LC., of the chemistry depart 
ment, who is to be interim director of re 
search, with effect from October 1. 


Obituary 


Sin (THOMAS MILLER-JONES. who died at 
Warnham, Sussex, on September 195, aged 
76, was chairman and governing director of 
Thomas Hill-Jones, Ltd., Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. He was a sor of Mr. 
Fhomas Hill-Jones, founder of the firm, and 
was a member of the Grand Council of the 
Federation of British Industries. 


De. WerRNER BLEYBERG, the weil-known 
oil chemist, died on September 8 in Lon- 
don, aged 48, after a long and serious 
illness. In 1923-32 he was assistant to 
Professor D. Holde, the international ex- 
pert on oils and fats, und during this time 
ne also served as a lecturer at the Technica! 
High School, Berlin-Charlottenburg. Dr 
sleyberg brought out a number of publica 
tions on fats and oils and also edited the 
7th edition of Professor Holde’s Kohlen 
wasserstofféle und Fette (1933). Since 1935 
he had been working with Franks Labora 
tories, first in Berlin, up to 1938, and since 
then in London, where he interested him- 
self not only in hydrocarbon oils but also 
iu the chemistry of artificial resins. 
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Reinstatement of Workers 

Employers’ Obligations 

HE Reinstatement in Civil Employment 

Act, 1944, shows what is required of an 

employer when a former employee returns to 

civil life after service in the Forces, and applies 

also to those persons who, called up for similar 

service, were enrolled by the National Service 
Act, 1941, in a Civil Defence Force. 

The employer is called upon to reinstate the 
returned person in the occupation in which he 
was last employed before joining up and on 
terms and conditions as cood as those which 
would have applied had he not gone into the 
Forces: if, however, it is not reasonable and 
practicable to re-employ the returned person in 
that occupation the employer fulfils the obliga- 
tion by providing employment in the most 
favourable oc upation and on the most favour- 
able terms and conditions which are reasonable 
and practicable in regard to the returned person 


The Guiding Principle 
The phrase “ reasonable and practicable ~ is 
really the guiding principle of the obligation, 
ind the Act Spe itically provides that the 
em] lover is not called upon (it not being 
reasonable and practicable) to dismiss an em- 
ployee to carry out the obligation, who was 
emploved before the returned person joined up, 
was of longer service at that date, and was in 
employment as permanent in character as that 
of the person who jomed up. But it is shown 
that it is reasonable and practicable to dismiss 
any person not of the qualifications just 
mentioned. and this applies whether that 
person comes under the Act or not. To clarify 
the position further, Suppose a person engaged 
to take an emplovee s place on jolming the 
Services afterwards also joins up. both are 
under the Act. but the person first jolning the 
Forces has prior claim to reinstatement on 
return to civil life, and the employer is not 
required to re-engage the second person on his 
return, if it is not reasonable and practicable to 
do so. Suppose, again, that the second person 
to go into the Forces returns before the first 
person who joined up. and is taken back into 
employment. When the first person does come 
back he must be re-engaged, but the other 
returned person is not necessarily dismissed 11 
it is reasonable and practicable to employ him : 
if however the employer has no suitable job 
available he is within the law by dismissing him 
as it is not reasonable and practicable to employ 
him. 

The returned employee, if he wants to return 
to his pre-Service employer, must apply to the 
frm or through an Employment Exchange 
(this is not necessary if the employer has 
arranged for his return), and he is allowed until 
the fifth Monday after Service discharge to do 
this; the employer must be told when he will 
be ready to restart and this must be done 
within four weeks of the end of the application 
period. Thus a returned person has roughly 
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eight weeks after leaving the Services before 
restarting civil work. 

Employment must be provided at the first 
opportunity (after the date for restarting give 
by the returned person) at which it is reasonable 
and practicable for the employer to do so; the 
obligation to re-employ, however, is a continuing 
one if the returned employee renews his applica- 
tion every 13 weeks. This is useful where the 
firm may be one under the Concentration of 
Industries scheme. After re-engagement, em 
ployment must run for 26 weeks or as much of 
this period as is reasonable and practicable; if 
the returned person had been employed for 52 
weeks or more before joining up. then 52 W eeks 
applies instead of 26 weeks. 

ceinstatement Committees will be formed to 
settle questions between employers and returned 
employees, and if a Committee finds that an 
employer is at fault as regards the Act, an 
Order can be issued that employment be found 
and or an Order providing for the payment of 
compensation for any loss suffered by the 
returned employee, such sum however not to 
exceed the amount to which he would have been 
entitled if the obligation of the Act had been 
properly discharged. 








SILICON CARBIDE 


A correspondent of The Times Trade and 
Engineering refers to the confusion ‘nat 
~eems to have arisen regarding proprietary 
natnes of both silicon carbide and oxvear 
hide (or cartoxide) which have appeared at 
various times. Crystalon is one name for 
the carbide, Silite is a carbide containing 
some carboxide, while Siloxicon, the manu 
fucture of which was patented by Acheson 
in 19083, seems to be a solution of silica in 
the carbide. Carborundum firesand is a 
grey by-product forming the core of the car 
bide furnace and is a common material oi 
the American market for rammed-up linings. 
refractory cements and furnace linings. Ili 
is formed at about 1600°C., and would be 
couverted into carbide if the temperature 
were taken to 1850°C. Silfrax is yet an- 
other form of the carbide produced by pass 
ing silicon vapour over solid carbon; it is 
formed in the carbide furnace and separ 
ated from the main product. Tough erys 
tals of the carbide are thus formed on the 
carbon surface, and the material, like the 
carbide itself, is suitable for pyrometer 
“ilundum was introduced after 1900, 
when it was shown that on heating pressed 
or moulded carbon in a mixture of silicon 
earbide and sand, the silica vaporises and 
forms a resistant body with the shaped car 
bon article. Although carbides of zireo 
nium, titanium, boron, and other elements 
have been the subjects of much research, 
silicon carbide maintains its high place in 
unproved refractories and heating elements 
as well as in abrasives. 


TLbeS. 
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New Control Orders 

Fertilisers in Scotland 
HE Minister of Supply in consultation 
with the Secretary of State for Scot 
and has made the Control] of Fertilisers 
No. 28) (Potash) (Seotland) Order. 1944 
S. R. & O. 1944, No. 1046), which revokes 
the Control of Fertilisers (No. 26) Order, 
1942. The new Order provides that potash 
iay be distributed in Scotland only under 
the conditions specified in the Potash Ferti- 
iser (Acquisition and Rates of Application) 
Scotland) Order, 1944, made by the Secre 
tary of State for Scotland. Both Orders 

ale into force on September 14. 

Exemption from K.I.D. 

The Treasury has made the safeguard 
ng of Industries (Exemption) No. 4 Order, 
iN44 (3 R. & O. 1944, No. ¥28) under Sec- 
rion «=f =(3) of the Finance Act, 1426, 
exempting from Key Industry Duty emetine, 
emetine bismuth iodide, emetine hydrobro- 
nate, ard emetine’ hvdrochlorate. The 
‘rder is effective from September 15, 1944, 
uttl June 30, 1945, 

Naphthalene Prices 

Line Coal Tar Products Prices (No. 2) 
roer, 1944 (S. R. & O. 1944, No. 1051 
effective from September 22, provides for 
in increase in the prices of naphthalene of 
l] crades— crude, hot-pressed, crystal, pow- 
ier, hall, and fiake— above the prices quoted 
un Schedules 2, 4, 5, and 6 of the Coal Tar 
Products Prices Order. 1945. It also pro 
vides for an inerease in respect of the sup- 
iv of hot-pressed naphthalene where the 
iaterial is produced at premises other than 
those at which the erude naphthalene used 

its production was produced. Some de 
tails of the altered prices will be found on 

207 
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U.S. Copper 
Relaxation of Restrictions 

ib 1943, as a result of the joint effort of 

Government, industry, and labour, ihe 
U.S. copper position ceased to be critical, 
according to a survey published by the 
Bureau of Mines. However, litle metal 
was available to ease the restrictions on 
onsumption for any but war purposes and 
the most essential civilian needs. Never- 
theless, there was a tendency, in the last 
months of 1948 and early this year, to with 
draw some of these restrictions. ‘the re- 
laxations affected only highly = essemial 
civilian goods, where the use of copper and 
‘opper alloys provided a saving In man- 
power, or where substitute materials had 
proved unsatisfactory. In no case were 
substantial quantities involved. The easier 
situation was due, in the main, to reduc- 
tions in the output of small arms. The 
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substitution, on a large scale, of steel lor 
brass in cartridge cases was abandoned at 
the end of last year, brass supplies having 
increased materially and enabled the army 
to return to the use of brass for this 
purpose. 

Mine production totalled 1,090,818 short 
ions, against 1,080,061 in 1942 and 958,149 
in 1941. Smelter output amounted to 
1,092,939 short tons, compared with 
1,087,991 and 966,072 in 1942 and 1941, res- 
pectively. Total domestic refinery produe- 
tion, which rose from 1,395,309 short tons 
in 1941 to 1,414,561 in 1942, fell to 1,379,263 
in 1943. Throughout these three vears, 
New York copper prices averaged 11.874 
cents per lb., exclusive of bonus payments 
of the Metal Reserve Co, in 1942-43. 








BORAX MONOPOLY ALLEGED 


Indictments have been secured by the U.S. 
Department of Justice, from a_ Federal 


grand jury in San Francisco, against certain 
companics and individuals for alleged breach 
ot the anti-trust laws. The  allega- 


tion is that the defendants—Borax Consoli- 
dated, Ltd., of London, the American 
lotash and Chemical Corporation, and their 
subsidiaries, as well as various business 
nen in London, New York, and Cahfornia— 
monopolised, through a eartel, the world 
-upply of borax. The German inembers of 
the cartel, who according to the Government 
aitornevs, own 9%) per cent. of the American 
compatiy, were not indicted, as their shares 
were taken over by the alien property 
custodian when the German ownership was 
discovered—nearly a year after the United 
States entered the war. 

Since the above report was_ published, 
Borax Consolidated, Ltd., have issued a 
statement to the effect that, in fact, no such 
monopoly was ever obtained, since at all 
times there were numeraus independent 
sources of supply of crude materials and re- 
fined products and competition has always 
existed in world markets. Since the out- 
break of war the borax industry in Britain 
has been controlled by the Ministry of Sup- 
plv; in America, since that country entered 
the war. prices have been limited, by con 
trol, to the pre-war ceiling. 

It is not alleged that any German or other 
enemy interest existed at any time in Borax 
Consolidated, Ltd., or its subsidiary com- 
panies or that, since the outbreak of war, 
there has been any trading with the enemy; 
there could be no foundation for any such 
allegations. Since the outbreak of war 
Borax Consolidated, Ltd., and its subsidiary 
companies, both in this country and 
America, have assisted the war effort to 
the maximum extent, and the American sub- 
sidiary has received the Army and Navy 

i.” award for services rendered. 
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Prices of British Chemical Products 


_ ADY conditions have prevailed in the 
mical market during the past week 
ad a moderate weight of fresh inquiry has 
heen in circulation. The delivery of heavy 
chemicals to the chief consuming industries 
is reported to be satisfactory and_ prices 
generally remain unchanged, with ‘the ex 
ception of copper sulphate, where an ad 
vance of cL per ton is reco rded; the eur 
rent quotation is £32 ds. per ton, f.o.b., 
less 2 per cent., in 2 ewt. bags. In the soda 
products section there is a steady inquir\ 
for soda ash, Glauber salt, and salt cake, 
while offers of bichromate of soda and the 
hyvposulphites of soda are quickly absorbed. 
Nitrate of s Ae is a gp market and per 
of soda is in moderate demand 
> supplies is the chief feature of 
the potash market and prices retail ull- 
Quiet conditions continue in the 
coal-tar products market, with creosote oi! 
and crude ecarbolic acid steady A fair 
trade is passing in pyridin 


> > 
caroouatle 


SCArCIT 


aitered. 


lates are active sections of the 
market. 


rather re 
previous levels 


MancuHester.—Traders on the Manchester 
hemical market during the past week have 


reported a steady flow of delivery specifi 
eations for the leading heavy products, in 
cluding 
already on the books. 
a fair amount 
and this has resulted in additional business, 
some of it covering estimated requirements 


textile chemicals, against orders 
There has also been 


of new inquiry in the market 


up to the end of the year. A strong under 
ne as regards prices is generally reported 
Toluol and benzol and other light distil 
tar products 


Guascow.- In the Scottish heavy chem 

al trade, there has been an improvement 

luring the past week for 

Export inquiries, 

tricted. 
} 


home business 
however, still rematl 
Prices keep very firm at 


Price Changes 


Rises.—Copper sulphate: naphtha! 


General Chemicals 


Acetic Acid.— Maximum pom, er ton: 80% 
technical, 1 ton £39 10s.; 10 ewt./ 1 ton, 
£40 10s., 4/10 ewt., a 10s.; 80% 
pure, | ton, £41 10s.; 10 ewt 7 ton, 
£42 10s.; 4/10 ewt., £48 10s.; < commer- 
cial glacial, 1 ton, £49; 10 ewt./1 ton, 
£50; 4/10 ewt., £51; delivered buyers’ 
premises in returnable barrels, £4 10s. 
per ton extra if packed and delivered 
in glass. 


Acetone.—Maximum prices per ton, 50 tons 
and over, £65; 10/50 tons, £65 10s.; 
9/10 tons, £66; 1/5 tons, £66 10s.; 
single drums, £67 10s.; delivered buyers’ 
premises in returnable drums or other 
containers having a capacity of not less 
than 45 gallons each. For delivery in 
non-returnable containers of 40/50 gal- 
lons, the maximum prices are £3 per ton 
higher. Deliveries of less than 10 gal- 
lons free from price control. 

Alum.—Loose lump, £16 per ton, f.o.r. 

Aluminium Sulphate.—Ex £1l 5s 
per ton d/d. 


Ammonia, Anhydrous.—ls. 9d. to 2s. 3d. per 
Ib. 


works. 


Ammonium Carbonate.—£37 10s. to 
ton d/d in 5 ewt. casks. 


£38 pel 


Ammonium  Chloride.—Grey 
£22 10s. per ton, in casks, ex wharf. 
Fine white 98°, £19 10s. per ton. See 
also Salammoniac. 


Antimony Oxide.— £111 to £117 per ton. 


Arsenic.—99/100°%% , 
£61; white 98/999, £59; 


galvanising, 


under 1 ton, £62; 1 ton, 
grey 96/97%, 


ton. 


crude, £35 per 


Barium Carbonate.—Precip., 4-ton lots, £18 
per ton d/d; 2-ton lots, £18 5s. por ton. 


Barium Chloride.—98/100%, prime white 
crystals, £17 10s. to £19 10s. per ton, 
bag packing, ex works. 


Barium Suiphate (Dry Blanc Fixe).. ‘ip., 
4-ton ts. £15 Lbs. per ton d + vg 2 n 
s, £19 10s. per ton. 


er Powder.—Spot, 
11 10s. per ton in 
for contract. 


Borax.—Per ton for ton lots, in free l-cwt. 
bags, carriage paid: Commercial, granu- 
lated, £34; crystals, £35; powdered, 
£35 10s.; extra fine powder, £36 10s. 
B.P., crystals, £43; powdered, £43 10s.:; 
extra fine, £44 10s. Borax glass, per 
ton in free l-cwt. waterproof paper- lined 
bags, for home trade only, carriage 
paid: lump, £84 = 10s ‘powdered, 
£85 10s. 


35/37%, £11 to 
casks, special terms 


Boric Acid.—Per ton for ton lots in free 
l-cwt. bags, carriage paid: Commercial, 
cranulated, £62; crystals, £65; pow 
dered, £64; extra fine powder, £66. 
B.P., crystals, £71; powder, £72. extra 
fine, £74. 


Calcium Bisulphide.— £6 10s. to 
ton f.o.r. London. 


Galcium Chloride.—70/72% solid, £5 15s. per 


ton, ex store. 


£7 10s. per 








er 
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Charcoal, Lump.—£15 to £16 per ton, ex 
wharf. Granulated, supplies scarce. 


Chlorine, Liquid.— £23 per ton, d/d in 16/17 
ewt. drums (3-drum lots). 


Chrometan.—Crystals, 53d. per lb. 
a Acid.—ls. 5d. per ib., less 24%, d/d 


Citric Acid.—Controlled prices per lb., d/d 
buyers’ premises. For 5 cwt. or over, 
anhydrous, ls. 63d., other, 1s, 5d.; 1 to 
5 cwt., anhydrous, ls. 9d., other, 1s. 7d. 
Higher prices for smaller quantities. 


Copper Oxide.—Black, powdered, about £100 
per ton. 
Copper Sulphate.— £32 5s. per ton, f.o.b., less 


2°, in 2 ecwt. bags. 


Cream of Tartar.—100 per cent., per cwt.. 
for 10 ecwt., or more, £14 lls. 6d.; 5 to 


10 cwt., £14 12s. 6d.: 2 to 5 ewt.. 
£14 13s. 6d.: 1 to 2 ewt., £14 14s. 64.., 


d/d in sellers’ returnable casks. Less 
than 1 ewt., 2s. 8d. to 2s. 10d. per lb. 
d/d. Maximum controlled prices. 


Formaldehyde.—£25 to £27 15s. per ton in 
casks, according to quantity, d/d. 


Formic Acid.—85%,, £47 per ton for ton lote, 
carriage paid; smaller parcels quoted 
up to 50s. per ewt., ex store. 


Glycerine.—Chemically pure, double dis- 
tilled 1260 s.g., in tins, £4 to £5 per 
cwt., according to quantity; in drums, 
£3 19s. 6d. Refined pale straw indus- 
trial, 5s. per cwt. less than chemically 
pure. 


Hexamine.—Technical grade for commercial 
purposes, about ls. 4d. per lb.; free- 
running crystals are quoted at Qs. 1d. 
* 2s, 3d. per lb.; cazriage paid fur bulk 
ots. 


Hydrochloric Acid.—Spot, 7s. 6d. to 8s. 11d. 
per carboy d/d, according to purity, 
strength and locality. 


Hydrofluoric Acid.—59/60°, about Ils. to 
ls. 2d. per Ib. 


Yodine.—Resublimed B.P., 10s. 4d. to 14s. 6d. 
per lb., according to quantity. 


Lactic Acid.—Pale tech., £57 per ton: dark 
tech., £50 per ton ex works: barrels 
returnable. 


Lead Acetate.— White, 50s. 6d. to 52s. 6d. per 
ewt. MANCHESTER: £51 to £54 per ton. 


Lead Nitrate —About £47 per ton d/d iw 


casks. 


Lead, Red.—English, 5/10 cwt., £45 per ton; 
10 ewt. to 1 ton, £44 15s.;: 1/2 tons, 
£44 10s.: 2/5 tons, £44: 5/20 tons. 
£43 10s.: 20/100 tons, £48: over 100 
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tons, £42 ‘10s. per ton, less 24%, 
carriage paid.  Non-setting red lead, 
10s. per ton dearer in each case. 


Lead, White.—Dry English, less than 5 tons, 
£57 ; 5/15 tons, £53; 15/25 tons, £52 10s. ; 
25/50 tons, £52; 50/200 tons, £51 10s. 
per ton, less 5% carriage paid. Ground 
in oil, English, 5/9 cwt., £69; 10 cwt., 
£68 10s.; 1/2 tons. £67 10s.; 2/5 tons, 
£66; 5/10 tons, £64; 10/15 tons, £63; 
15/25 tons, £62 10s.; 50/100 tons, 
£61 10s. per ton, less 5% carriage paid. 


Litharge.—1 to 2 tons, £44 10s. per ton. 
Lithium Carbonate.—7s. 9d. per lb. net. 


Magnesite.—Calcined, in bags, ex works, 
£18 15s. to £22 156. per ton. 


Magnesium Chloride—Solid (ex wharf), £22 
per ton. 


Magnesium Sulphate.—Nominal. 


Mercury Products.—Controlled price for 1- 
ewt. quantities: Bichloride powder, 
l5s. 8d.; bichloride lump, 16s, 84d.; 
mercury oxide, red cryst., 20s. 9d.; red 
levig., 20s. 3d.: red tech., 19s. 11d.; 
vellow levig., 20s. 2d.; yellow tech., 


19s. 7d.; sulphide, red, 17s. 9d. 


Methylated Spirit.—Industrial 66° O.P. 100 
gals., 2s. 4d. per gal.; pyridinised 64° 
O.P. 100 gals., 2s. 5d. per gal. 


Nitric Acid.— £24 to £26 per ton, ex works. 


Oxalic Acid.— £60 to £65 per ton for ton lots, 
carriage paid, in 5-cwt. casks; smaller 
parcels would be dearer; deliveries 
slow. 


Parafin Wax.—Nominal. 


Potash, Caustic.—Solid, £65 10s. per ton 
for l-ton lots; flake, £73 per ton for 1-ton 
lots. Liquid, d/d, nominal. 


Potassium Bichromate. — Crystals and 
granular, 7id. per lb.; ground, 8$d. per 
lb., for not less than 6 cwt.; 1-cwt. 
lots, 3d. per lb. extra. 


Potassium Carbonate.—Calcined, 98/100°%, 
£67 5s. per ton ex store; hydrated, £61 
10s. per ton. 


Potassium Chlorate.—Imported powder and 
ervstals, nominal 


Potassium Iodide.—8.P., 8s. 8d. to 12s. per 
lb., according to quantity. 


Potassium Nitrate.—Small granular crystals, 
76s. per ecwt, ex store, according to 
quantity. 


Potassium Permanganate.—B.P., Is. 10d. per 
lb. for 1 ewt. lots; for 3 cwt. and up- 
wards. 1s. 93d. per Ilb.: technical, 
£7 18s. 6d. to £8 10s. 6d. per cwt., 
according to quantity d/d. 
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Potassium Prussiate.—Yellow, nominal. 


Salammoniac.—First lump, spot, £48 per 
ton; dog-tooth crystals, £50 per ton; 
medium, £48 10s. per ton; fine white 
crystals, £19 10s. per ton, in casks, ex 
store. 


Soda, Caustic.— Solid 76/77%; spot, 
£16 7s. 6d. per ton d/d station. 


Sodium Acetate.—£41 per ton, ex wharf. 
Sodium Bicarbonate.—Refined, spot, £11 


per ton, in bags. 


Sodium Bichromate.—Crystals, cake and 
powder, 63d. per lb.; anhydrous, 6}d. 
per lb., net, d/d U.K. 

Sodium Bisulphite.— Powder,  60/62°%%, 
£19 10s. per ton d/d in 2-ton lots for 
home trade. 


Sodium Carbonate Monohydrate.—£21 per 
ton d/d in minimum ton lots in 2 ewt. 
free bags. 

Sodium Chlorate.—£36 to 
nominal, 

Sodium Hyposulphite.—Pea crystals, £21 10s. 
per ton for 2-ton lots; commercial, £15 
per ton. 

Sodium Iodide.—B.P., for not less than 
28 lb., 9s. 11d. per lb., for not less than 
7 lb., 18s. 1d. per Ib. 

Sodium Metasilicate.—£16 10s. per ton, d/d 
U.K. in ton lote. 

Sodium Nitrite.—£20 to £23 10s. per ton for 


ton lots. 


£42 per ton, 


Sodium Percarbonate.—214°, available oxy- 
gen, £7 per cwt. 

Sodium Phosphate.—Di-sodium, £26 10s. per 
ton d/d for ton lots. Tri-sodium, 
£27 10s. per ton d/d for ton lots. 

Sodium Prussiate.—®9d. 
store. 


Sodium Silicate.— £6 


to 94d. per |b. ex 


to £11 per ton. 
Sodium Sulphate (Glauber Salt).—+£4 10s. 


per ton d/d. 


Sodium Sulphate (Salt Cake).—Unground. 
Spot £4 lls. per ton d/d station in bulk. 
MancuesteR: £4 156. per ton d/d 
station. 


Sodium Sulphide.— Solid, 60/62%, spot, 
£18 5s. per ton, d/d, in drums; crystals, 
30 /329,, £12 7s. 6d. per ton, d/d, in 
casks. 


Sodium Sulphite.—Anhydrous, £29 10s. per 
ton: pea crystals, £20 10s. per ton 
d/d station in kegs; commercial, £12 to 
£14 per ton d/d station in bags. 


Sulphur.—Per ton, ground. £15 £16 
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Swiphuric Acid.—168° Tw., £6 10s. to £7 10s. 
per ton; 140° Tw., arsenic-free, £4 11s. 
per ton; 140° Tw., arsenious, £4 3s. 6d. 
per ton. Quotations naked at sellers’ 
works. 

Tartaric Acid.—Per cwt., for 10 cwt. or 
more, £19 128.; 5 to 10° ewt., 
£19 13s. 6d.; 2 to 5 cwt., £19 15s.; 1 to 
2 cwt., £19 17s. Less than 1 cwt., 
ds. Td. to 3s. Od. per lb. d/d, according 
to quantity. Maximum controlled 
prices. 

Tin Oxide.—Nominal. 


Zinc Oxide.—Maximum prices per ton for 
2-ton lots, d/d; white seal, £34; green 
seal, £33: red seal, £31 10s. 


Zinc Sulphate.—Tech., £20-£21 per ton, car- 
riage paid, casks free. 
Rubber Chemicals 


Antimony Sulphide.—Golden, 1s. 2d. to 
2s. l4d. per lb. Crimson, Qs. 2d. to 2s. 6d. 
per lb. 


Arsenic Sulphide.—Yellow, le. 9d. per lb. 


Barytes.— Best white bleached, £8 3s. 6d. 
per ton. 


Cadmium Sulphide.—6s. to 6s. 6d. per lb. 


Carbon Bisulphide.—£34 to £39 per ton. 
according to quality, in free returnable 
drums. 


Carbon Black.—6d. to 8d. per lb., according 
to packing. 

Carbon Tetrachloride.—£44 to £49 per ton, 
according to quantity. 


Chromium Oxide.—Green, 2s ped lb. 


- India-rubber Substitutes.—White, 6 3/16d. 


to 104d. per Ib.; 
6 15/16d. per lb. 
Lithopone.—30°, £25 per ton; 60%, £31 to 


£32 per ton. Imported material would 
be dearer. 


dark, 6 3/l6d. to 


Mineral Black.—£7 10s. to £10 per ton. 
Mineral Rubber, ‘‘ Rupron.’’—£20 per ton. 
Sulphur Chloride.—7d. per lb. 

Vegetable Lamp Black.—£49 per ton. 


Vermilion.—Pale or deep, 15s. 6d. per lb. 
for 7-lb. lote. 


Plus 5° War Charge. 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 


Ammonium Phosphate.—Imported material, 
11% nitrogen, 48% phosphoric acid, 
per ton d/d farmer's nearest station, 
n September, £20. Increased charg: 

2s. 6d. per month up to March, 1945. 


7 








C: 
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Ammonium Sulphate.—Per ton in 6-ton lots, 
d/d farmer's nearest station, in Septem. 
ber, £9 lls. 6d. Increased charge of 
ls, 6d. per month up to March, 1945. 


Calcium Cyanamide.—Nominal; supplies very 
scanty. 


Concentrated Fertilisers.—Per ton d/d 
farmer's nearest station, in September: 
I.C.I. type ** Special No. 1,"° £14 16s. 6d 
Increased charge of 2s. 6d. a month up 
to March, 1945. 


‘‘ Nitro Chalk.’,—£9 14s. per ton in 6-ton 
lots, d/d farmer’s nearest station. 


Sodium WNitrate.—Chilean super-refined for 
6-ton lots d/d nearest station, £15 hs. 


per ton; granulated, over 989%, £14 10s. 
per ton. 
Coal Tar Products 
Benzol.—-90's, s. Y%d.; nitration grade, 


) 

Ys. 6d. per gal., ex works. 

Carbolic Acid.—Crvstals, 113d. per Ib. 
Crude, 60’s, 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d., according 
to specification. MancnestEer: Crystals, 
93d. to 114d. per lb., d/d; crude, 4s, to 
4s. 6d., naked, at works. 


Creosote.—Home trade, 64d. to 7d. per gal., 
f.o.r. maker's works. MANCHESTER, 63d. 
to 99d. per gal. 


Cresylic Acid.—Pale, 97°, 3s. 6d. per gal.; 
990% 4s, 2d.- 99.5/100%, 4s. 44d. 
American, duty free, 4s. 2d., naked at 
works. MANCHESTER: Pale, 99/100°,. 
4s. 6d. per gal. 


Naphtha.—Solvent, 90/160°, 2s. 8d. per gal. 
for 1000-gal. lots; heavy, 90/1909, 
2s. 2d. per gal. for 1000-gal. lots, d/d. 
Drums extra; higher prices for smaller 
lots. Controlled prices. 


Naphthalene.—Crude, ton lots, in sellers’ 
bags, £7 4s. to £10 13s. per ton, accord- 
ing to m.p.: hot-pressed, £12 9s. 
£12 14s. per ton, in bulk ex works: 
purified crystals, £20 15s. to £36 15s. 
per ton. Controlled prices, 


Pitch.—Medium, soft, 50s. to 55s. per ton. 
f.o.b. MANCHESTER: 60s. to 62s. per ton 
f.o.b. 


Pyridine.—90/140°, 17s. to 17s. 6d. per gal.; 
90/160°, 13s.—MANCHESTER, 13s. 6d. to 
18s. per gal. 


Toluol.—Pure, 2s. 7d. per gal.; 90’s, ls. 11d. 
per gal. MANCHESTER: Pure, 2s. 73d. 
per gal. naked. 


Xylol.—For 1000-gal. lots, 3s. 14d. to 3s. 4d. 
per gal., according to grade, d/d. Drums 
extra; higher prices for smaller lots. 
Controlled prices. 
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Wood Distillation Products 


Calcium Acetate.—Brown, £21 per ton; grey, 
£24. MANCHESTER: Grey, £24 to £25 
per ton. 


Methyl Acetone.—40/50%, £56 per ton. 


Wood Creosote.—Unrefined, about 2s. per 
gal., according to boiling range. 


Wood Naphtha, Miscible.—4s. 6d. to 5s. fid. 
per gal.; solvent, 5s. 6d. per gal. 


Wood Tar.—£5 per ton. 


Intermediates and Dyes (Prices Nominal) 
m-Cresol 98/1009 .—Nominal. 

o-Cresol 30/31° C.—Nominal. 

p-Cresol 34/35° C.—Nominal. 
Dichloraniline.—2s. 84d. per lb. 


Dinitrobenzene.—Sid. per lb. 

Dinitrotoluene.—48/50° C., Q4d. per Ib; 
66/68° C., Is. 

p-Nitraniline.—2s. 5d. per lb. 

Nitrobenzene.—Spot, 54d. per lb. in 90-gal. 
drums, drums extra, l-ton lots d/d 
buyer’s works. 

Nitronaphthalene.—ls. 
Is. O4d. per Ib. 


o-Toluidine.—ls. per lb., in 8/10 cwt. drums, 
drums extra. 


2d. per lb.; P.G., 


p-Toluidine.—2s. 2d. per lb., in casks. 


m-Xylidine Acetate.—4s. 5d. per lb., 100% 


Latest Oil Prices 


LoNDON.—September 20.—For the _ period 
ending September 30 (October 14 for refined 
oils), per ton, naked, ex mill, works or 
refinery, and subject to additional charges 
according to package: LINSEED OIL, crude, 
£62. RApESEED Orr, crude, £85. CorTon- 
SFED OIL, crude, £52 2s. 6d.: washed, 
£55 5s.; refined edible, £57; refined deodor- 
ised, £58. Coconut Orb, crude, £49; re- 
fined deodorised, £49; refined hardened 
deodorised, £53. PALM KERNEL OIL, crude, 
£48 10s.; refined deodorised, £49; refined 
hardened deodorised, £53. PALM) OIL, 
refined deodorised, £55; refined hardened 
deodorised, £58. GROUNDNUT OIL. crude, 
£56 10s.; refined deodorised, £58: refined 
hardened deodorised, £62 to £63. WHuAte 
O1L, crude hardened, 42 deg., £51 10s.; re- 
fined hardened, 46/48 deg., £52 10s. Acrp 
OIts : Groundnut, £40; soya. £38; coconut, 
and palm-kernel,- £43 10s. Rosin, 30s. 6d. 
to 45s. per cwt., ex store, according to 
zrade. TURPENTINE, American, 87s. per 
ewt. in drums or barrels, as imported ‘com- 
trolled price). 
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General News “ 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1944 





The Minister of War Transport has de- 
cided that operators of passenger ol goods 
vehicles now using producer gas may revert 
to liquid fuel Operation. 

The Minister of Food has revoked the 
retail and wholesale lhcences granted to 
w. ©. Fovle & Sons, Limited, 14 Devon- 
shire Row, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

Cefoil, Ltd., have begun the errection of 
a seaweed processing factory at  Boisdal 
South Uist. in the Outer Hebrides, and it ts 
hoped that this will be in operation by th 
early winte! 

Lord Bennett has presented £1500 to th: 
Roval Societv of Arts, and the couneil ha- 


endorsed a suggestion that it should b 
applied to the institution of a Bennett Eu 
pire Prize of 100 guineas, to be awarded 
every second or third vear. 


“ lth bette 


Scottish lime supplies ar 


voiume and. With an e@asie®r demand at tiie 


moment an appeal has peed mad lt users, 
parti ula v farmers wh ali tanke delivery 
of large amounts, ) ) ace orders now and s 


ensure that Toey Wi receive first delivery. 


The Netherlands Chamber of Commerce i 


L ndor has fe rmed a mmercilal researc! 


ittee with the obi of studving specia 
sul cts anhecting Ol! 1iKeL\ 1 attect trade 
. - . } . . . 1 
Netherlands empire and t! 


British Commonwealth of Nations. 
A reprint, with an an | 
Specification D.T.D. 546—-Aluminium-coated 
High Tensile Aluminium Allov Sheets and 
Coils (Solution-treated and Artificially Aged 
f Airerait 


, 7 
endment ls 


Production (H.M.8.0.. le. 


Stepping-up their weekly contributions to 
the Red Cross Penny-a-Week Fund is on 


i in which Londoners «re expressing 
their satisfaction at the end of the Battle oi 
London. Large numbers of new contn- 
buting members have ils hen ent d 
auring the last few davs. 

An exhibition of the Stanton Ironworks 
(ompanyv s wal effort was opened 0! 
September ), and 1s te ontinue for tw 
weeks. thi ain peing tT encourace the 
workers bv showin the results of then 


dividual activities The resources of tl 
firm have been exploited by all the Supply 
Departments and in particular the Ministry 
f Supply. which is co-operating with the 
on Company mm arranging the exhib 

on. Mr. F. W. Scopes; managing direct 


oT The ompany., atl the Openine 


STAT T 


presided 


eren m\ wh 1) was performed hy Nir. A. 


chairman. who 


( MacDiarmid. the 
le Jron and Ste 


Britis! 


nt of the 


Patulin has not proved of any value in th 
treatment of the common cold. 
Vation 1s t he 


This obser- 
result of investigations con- 
ducted by a group of Army authorities and 

ft workers for the Medical Research 


Council, as reported in the Lancet. 


An assistant at the National Physica! 
Laboratory, Thomas William Prown, aged 
24, pleaded “Guilty” at the Central Crimina 
{( ourt., 


7 


ai tall) 


on Priday last week. to offences con 
travening the provisions of the Defence 
Regulations, and was sentenced on Monday 
to 15 months’ imprisonment. It was alleged 
that he professed to be an anarchist, and that 
he printed and circulated seditious leaflets. 


Nine men were injured and one killed in an 
explosion in a gas purifving chamber at 
Leicester Corporation gasworks on Septem 
ber Il. At the nque St. the coroner, record 
ne a verdict of ** accidental death.’ said 
there was no evidence of anv breach of rules 
r regulations. The works superintendent 
said that the men were elmptving the cham 
ber in which iron oxide was used as a puri- 
{ving material. They were using bronze picks 
io prevent any possibility of a spark. Evi 
dently a pocket of gas had become ignited. 


Foreign News 


The Government of India has sanctioned 
sum of Ks. 4,00,000 for the establishment 
orl a Central Glass and Silicate Res are} 


nstitute at ( clutta 


More synthetic oil plants in Germany, at 
Mi rss burg and Lutzke ndorf. both hear Leip 

and at Ludwigshafen, hav been 
attacked by Flvin 


l ortresses, 


In India the use of shark-liver oil for phat 
ceutlica purpe ses has pcen started prow 
lvht otf the coast of tind and 
established 


Bombay. Karachi, Calcutta and Baroda. 


bal IchDisfal I lants have bye en 


A report from France savs that two new 


Rn ae fan, = are Now being produced, 7a. - 
(‘Al ‘ontaipine 4) per cent. ade livdrated 
iicohol, 55 per cent. motor spirit, and 15 pe: 


‘ent. benzol: and CAY « ontaining SU per ce nt. 
dehvdrated alcohol and 20 per cent 


spiri 


moto) 


An educational agreement between Great 
Britain and Belgium envisaging, titer alia, 


eat eXCel Oe Ol university protessors, has 
been prepared for signature which is to take 
place in Brussels as soon as conditions permit, 
The Bi ifian educational authorit 5. THI 
(HEMICAL AGE learns from an authoritatn 
wre ! pate resumption of regula 
demu tivities this autumn. A lara 


nflux of new entrants to the universities 1s 


-From Week to Week | 





, 
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Penicillin is now being roduced in Bom- scrap available, imcrease in recovery could 
bay. Working in close collaboration with have been greater but for a shortage of man- 
British and American scientists, the staff of power. 


Hatfkine Institute, Bombay, is growing small 
cultures of penicillin mould under low tem- 
perature. From these penicillin will be ex- 
tracted later. 

The manufacture of a new heat-resistant 
plastic that can withstand boiling has been 
announced by the Monsanto Chemical Co. It 
resistant to corrosive chemicals and 
has excellent electrical insulating properties, 
high rigidity and strength. It is a synthetic 
copolymer containing carbon, hydrogen and 
nitrogen, 

In Brazil an increase in the capital of the 
Companhia  Siderirgica Nacional from 
M10 ,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 cruzeiros recently 
was authorised. The Cia. Vale do Rio Doce 


is also 


S.A.. in charge of the Itabira iron ore d 
velopment project, was also authorised to 
mcrease its capital from 200 OG OOO to 


100.000 000 cruzelros. 


Tariff protection in the post-war period 
likely to be demanded by the Spanish chem- 
cal and pharmaceutical industries which have 
expanded not a little during the war. = The 
chief new enterprise, the Unién Quimica del 
Norte de Espana, with a capital of &) million 
pesetas, Is preparing to enter the Portugues: 
and South American markets after the war. 


After 23 years of « xperunent, the Goodyear 
Tyre “7 Rubber Company r-poris, accerding 

» the New Yi spond ent of The Times, 
that it has developed a new process for tl 
manufacture of synthetic rubber which could 
increase America’s capacity for synthetic 
rubber output by 40 per cent.—app: ysimately 
1.338.000 lone tons pel 


= patent has been granted (U.S.P. No. 


rk corr: 


Lnpiulal. 


2199) to Professor V. N. Ipatie ff and 
Ger rere Monroe. of C hicago, for a method ot 


(tri-nitro-toluene | 
under pressul 

Lelape ratuyrs 
presence of a 


making synthetic toluene 
from benzene and methane. 
of 50 to 450 atmospheres, at a 
of from 3850 to 
atalvst. 


750° C.. in the 


In Brazil, the production of citric acid has 
been taken up by the Matarazzo Company at 
Amalia. It is expected that the 


} , ‘iy 1] 
daily output of about 400 kg. whl 
ly 


Fazenda 


LOO0) ke Ihrazil s 
tal requirements egate some 15,000 kg. 
nthiv. the S. Paulo district consuming 
ughlv one-half. Before the wer, Brazil 
- citric acid from Germany and Itaty. 
totalling over 200,000 cons in 1939. 


vm Increased to 


“ 
—- 


bought 
Imports 


The secondary lead industry in the U.S.A. 
recovered, mn 1943, 341,243 short tons of 


lead, compared with 323.001 tons in 1942: 
this was still 56,000 tons below the 1941 
record. according to the Burean of Mines. 
[nereased recovery Was most pronounced nh 

der. in which 33.529 tons were reclaimed, 
sainst 17.611 tons in 1942. With plenty of 


Bombers of the 15th Air Force, 
from Italv, last week attacked the Oderthal 
svnthetic oil refinerv, 75 miles S.W. of 
Breslau, and the I.G, synthetic oil and rub- 
ber plant at Oswiecim, 30 miles west of 
(racow, in Poland. 


operat ing 








Forthcoming Events 


The 34th ordinary meeting of the BritiSh 
Society for International Bibliography will 


be held in the Council Room at the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers, Savoy Place, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C.2, on ‘Septem- 
ber 26, at 2.30 p.m. Dr. S. C, Bradford 
will read a paper on ** Some General Prin- 
ciples of Bibliographical Classification, with 


U niversai Decimal 
paper on ** The Classifi- 
cation of Literature in the Technical 
Department of an Oil Company,”’ by C. IL. 
Gilbert, B.Sec., F.Inst.Pet., and C. G. Gray, 
B.Se., Asiatic Petroleum Co., will follow. 
At the genera] Institute of 
Welding, to be held at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Great George Street, Lon- 


don, 8.W.1, at 6 p.m.son September 27, Mr. 


application to the 
Classification.”’ A 


meeting of the 


W. W. Watt, the president, will deliver an 
address dealing with the post-war organisa- 
tion of the Institute 

The will be a meeting of the Institute 


oi Fuel at the Institution of 
Engineers, Storey's Gate, London, 8.W.1, on 
September 27, at 2.30 p.m., when a paper on 
‘* Superheaters for Water-Tube Boilers *’ will 
be read by Messrs. L. ©. Southcott and 
D. W. Rudortfi, 

The Birmingham and Midland section of 
the Royal Institute of Chemistry will hold. 
jointly with the Institute of Physics, a me ; 
ing in the Connaught Room, Imperial Hote 
Bin rmningham, on September 29, at 6.50 wo 
when Dr. ( r, W. Seott Blair. of the Nationa! 
Institute for Researeh in Dairving, will read 

paper on the Rhes log of Plastics: 
Strain-Time Relations for High Polvmers and 
Similar Materials.”’ 


Tire next 


Mechanica! 


“1 ress- 


mecting of the Manchester Group 


of the British Section of th+ International 
Society of Leather Trades’ Chemists wii! b 


held at the Engineers Club, +17a_ Albert 
Square, Manche: ster, on ee 30. b sic 
Mr. E. G. Cockbain, M.se., Ph.D., will read 
i paper entitled Some I hysico Chemical 
Aspects of } 


Tanning and Dyeing 


TOCESSE a. 


Two films will be shown, viz.: This is 
Colour ’’ (1.C.1.. Ltd.), and ©* The Romane 
of Leather’ (Rich. Hodgson & _ Sons, 
Ltd.) Members. who wich to attend, should 
notify the Hi: Secretarv of tt Mfanch S.er 


Group, Mr. R. Denver, ‘5 “othbury Gardens, 
Adel, Leeds, 6 


Phe London Section of the Society of 
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Chemical Industry is hi Jiding penil 
meeting of the 1944-45 session - October 2. 


1 he rooms of tl (Chemical Society. ] 
lington House, W.1, at 2.30 p.m, when D 
KR. f. Coigate will deliver his address as 
chairman. H subject ts Technics of T 
ad he address will b strated by lante: 
slides f | ~ qd <An i 1) =p 
cialis n ine I Ss stiri ipiat 
Members of { rn eng iy G 
ate }) i \ | ' = ne 

On October 4, ai 2.50 p.m... Dr. H 
be} ihe W Ppreseh i] its papel 
Sel Pieri Insulation | 
Institute ot Basic. it othe Tnstituti 

M. eal Engineers, Storev’s Gate, L 


don, "Si 


A dance in aid of thi R.1.C. Benevolent 
Fund will be held by the Birmingham and 
Midlands section of the Royal Institute of 
Cheniistry at the Ritz Ballroom, Edmund 
Street, birmingham, on October 6 (Reception 
6 p.m Dancing 6.30 to 9.30 p.m.) 

The Manchester section f the Society of 
Chemica] mogeggen meets at the Grand H 
Avtown Str | October 6, 5.45 p.n 
hear papers on Hig I - nev Heatin 


A joint meeting of the Food Group 
Society of Chemica] Industry and «| 
(glasgow sectiioh Wi iKe Diace Octcber 6. 
at 7.15 p.m... in the R va Technical ¢ Olle? 
Georg Street Glasgow. T following 
papers will b “presen ted: Theoretica 
Practica Aspect of Fish Cur eC lo 
J. BM. Semana ind Dr. ¢ L. Cutting 

~ \. Drving f \ly-a " beer 1X 
How 

T id 1 i 


-) 
> 


The annual meeting f il Society 
Chemical Industry, which was postponed 
Julv. will take p Octcber 13. at 2.5 


Str WwW.) I dings will T 
with tl e? f H Mem shy 

= ety, lr Wa {( ulien,. tf i | 
owed bv the presentaty f the Mess 
Mer Profess A V. Hill, F.R.S., w 
wil s idress en ed Scien 
India Tea wt! t ~ ved vino 
j \ } p.! 








Company News 
Unel m dividers are being 
paid by “William Blythe & Co. ‘Ltd. 5 pel 
cent.) and International Paint & Ccmposi- 
tions Co., Ltd. (4 }» ! 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1944 


Net trading promt of the Staveley Coal and | 
Iron Co., Ltd., for the vear ended June 36, | 
Was 820,122 (£780,420). A tinal ordinat 
dividend of 44 per cent. brings the total 1 
7 per cent., tax free (64 per cent.). Forwar 
“151.059 (138.620 — 


The Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd., announces » 


rotit. for the vear ended June 30. of £16,893 


3 ee | Dividend on the ) per cent. nol 
umutat preferenc shares is 4 per cent 
(6 per cent.). and m ordimary shares nt! 


{ per cent.) 
s 


en rn NY Industries, Lid., decia: 


n interim dividend of 3 per ce nt. (same) 
the sobinaty aia pavabl (less tncous TaN 
reduced bv dominion imcom ax relief at 7a 
: ¢ | 1 


e £) on December 1, 








Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 
Companies Winding-up Voluntarily 
KERSAL BLEACHING CO, LTD 

C.ULW.YV., 23.9/44). Sept. 7. By specia 
solution. Herbe Johns i. Blackfriars 

House, Parsonage, Manchester. appointed 

quidat _# 

IRKDALE BLEACHWORKS CO., LTD 
C.W.U0 U+N., 23/9/44). Sept. 7. By specia 
esolution. Herbert Blackfriars 

Hous: Parsonage, Mancheste: eppotnt: 

quidat: - 


Jonpnson, 








New Companies Registered 


C. & M. ae sioner Ltd. (350.714 


rivals Hii pa , api al: £1000 in Looe 
shares of £1 cach. fo soe EE, ee rs of an 
lealers in pharmaceutical and medicina 
eparations, ets Piectors: C, Williams 


Winscombe, Somerset: Hilda M. Wiliams 
Weston-super-Mar 


‘C. Bradbury (Drugs), Ltd. (389.751 
Private compa Capit al: £1000 4 | 
shares os ae of and dealers 1 
hemical, industrial and other preparations 
C, Subseribers (cach with one share) 
G. G. Watt (permanent governing director 
H. M. Birslev. Solicitors: Rich and Hughes 
211 Streatham: High Road, S.W.16. 
Minerva Mouldings, Ltd. 


(po? H15 


Private compas Capital £5000 ain 5OU 
shares of £1 eac! Manufacturers of an 
dealers in organic and imorgan! chemicd 
substances and products, maturai and svn 
thet plastics, ete. Directors: J. G. Stattet 
G Ss | Ss. 3 lcrwood, C.A Ree 
ered il ay V1 ) & [. 
~~ ' 
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vf | tw NOTTINGHAM 
es “= |_ THERMOMETER 


—— CO. LTD. 
PYROMETRIC EQUIPMENT 


INDICATORS—Wall Type, Portable, 
Multi-point, Panel Mounting. 
THERMO-COUPLES—Base & Rare Metals. 
RESISTANCE THERMOMETERS 
COMPENSATING CABLES. 
SHEATHS—Refractory, Steel, Alloy, etc. 
SPARES—Wires, Elements, Insulators, 
Thermo-Couple Heads, etc., etc. 


THERMOMETERS 


GLASS STEM DIVIDED—Ranges up to 
550° C. or 1,000° F. 

GLASS IN VARIOUS METAL FITTINGS— 
Pipe Type, Jam, Varnish, Molten Metal, 
Quenching Bath, Bakers, Dyers, Flue 


















































” Gas, etc. 

DIAL VAPOUR PRESSURE — Flexible 

- Capillary and Rigid Stem Patterns, etc 

in —— MANSFIELD ROAD 

ne NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND 

Phone: 45815 

1D AER LEE ESL A AERTS BELLE, 

ta : 

ars : Ar THE MOMENT only half : The 

‘ a ee 
the story can be told. Not hf: —VALLE Z 
until the peace is*won can Rotary Pressure 
we tell you of the war FILTER 

d developments which will For clarifying cloudy liquors to brilliant filtrates 

: be incorporated in the : 

wT post-war design and manu- 

lh facture of our Optical- 

ws mechanical-electrical 

is Instruments and Aircraft 
Equipment. 

| AVIMO LTD., TAUNTON 





Somerset (England 





Low attendance and maintenance costs: 


@) Slowly rotating element ensures uniform 
cakes and efficient cake wash. 
Pa. | ” Complete Installations with Centrifugal 


Pumps, Mixing Tanks, etc. 
Experimental units available for trials under 


“ 1Q working conditions. 
PROGRESS by QUALITY SIMnA ERS WAISON 


COOLLEDURERSOCOORDOERD EDS. cOM PANY LIMITE 
ENGINEERS GLASGOW 
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Chemical and Allied Stocks 


and Shares 
LTHOUGH not very active, stock mar- 


kets developed a better tendency, in- 


dustrial shares showing a further rally, 
home rails also improving, and_ British 


‘unds remaining firm and again tending to 
I is remaining firm and again tending t 

move higher. Yield considerations attracted 
yuvIng, particularly 1 ie case of iron anc 
buying, particularly in t i f iron l 


steel shares. which on balance have shown 
good recovery from their recent decline. 
Imperial Chemical were firm at 37s, 9d. 


maintained imterim dividend; 
the market remains confident that the total 
dividend is again likely to be brought up 
to 8 per cent., on which basis the yield at 
the current price has an attractive appear 
ance. British Aluminium at 47s. td. lost 
part of an earlier improvement, but British 
Oxygen at Ss. 3d. showed a strong rally. 
Lever & Unilever have been active around 
42s. 9d. awaiting the financial! resulis, with 
Lever N.V. at 43s. 9d. showing recover, 
from an earlier decline, and various other 
shares of companies with important Dutch 
interests also higher, including Royal Duich 
Oil at 3s Imperial Smelting moved 
higher at 18s 9d., and Triplex Glass at 42s. 
were firmer pending the dividend announce 


‘ex’ the 


ment. Turner & Newall strengthened t 
80s. 3d.. United Molasses to 36s. 6d., and 


Wall Paper Manufacturers deferred to 42s. 
Murex moved up to Y6s. 3d... and De Lau 
Rue to 182s. 6d.,. but Borax Consolidated 
reacted to 36s. 3d. 


Among iron and steels. Stewarts &W Llovds 


recovered strongly to 53s., Tube  Invest- 
ments at 93s. also being better. United 
Steel were 24s. 6d.. Guest Keen 37s. $d... 
and Dorman Long 2s. 6d. Babeock & 
Wilcox were 49s.. Neepsend Stee] ss, Yd.. 
Stavelev Sls. 6d... and Allied lLronfounders 
Sis. 9d. Davy Engineering were Os. 3d., 
Consett Iron 8s., and Firth Brown Gs. 43d 


Elsewhere, after an earlier decline, British 
Plaster Board rallied to 37s. 6d., Associated 
66s.. British Match to 41s. 4d., 
Johnson to 37s. Metal Box 
Ys. Pressed Steel 

Smelting I4s. 3d 


{ ePment 
and Pinechin 
ordinary shares 
30s. 9d., and Imperial 


were 


Thomas W. Ward ordinary were ‘4s. $d., 
awaiting the financial results. Lextiles 
moved slightly better, including Bleachers 


at 12s. 74d.. Fine Spinners at 24s. 6d.. and 
Bradford Dyers at 23s. 9d. Courtaulds at 
95s. were slightly easier, but British Cela- 
firmer at 28s. 6d. Gas Light 


nese became 


& Coke at 23s. 6d., and South Metropolitan 
Gas stock at 963 maintained their better 
tendency In other directions, B. Laporte 
eontinued firm at 85s... while Monsanto 
Chemicals 53 per cent. preference kept at 
23. Cellon 5s. ordinary were 24s. 6d.. and 
British Drug Houses 27s. 6d. Greeff 
Chemicals 5s. ordinary were &s., and W. J 
Bush ordinary 65s. 
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Boots Drug were 55s, 6d., again showing 


an upward trend, while Sangers were 
27s. 7id., Beechams deferred 18s. 7¢}d., and 


Timothy Whites 38s. 9d. The units of the 


Distillers Co. at 10ls. 9d, showed a good 
rally from an earlier decline. Dunlop 


Rubber strengthened to 45s. 6d., but else- 


where, General Refractories 10s. shares 
have eased to l6s. 44d. Lewis Berger were 
108s... and International Paint 113s. 4d. 


Barry & Staines were higher at 50s. 6d., and 
Nairn & Greenwich firm at 73s, 9d., with 
Qualeast 35s. 6d. Low Temperature Carbon- 
isation 2s. ordinary changed hands around 
2s. 9d. Brightside Foundry were 32s. 3d. 
following publication of the results showing 
maintenance of the dividend. British Glues 
4s. ordinary remained firmly held and quoted 
at 8s. 9d. Steel & Co.’s 5s. ordinary shares 
were l4s., the dividend of these engineers, 
ironfounders, ete., being further increased 
to 12} per cent. Oijl shares moved higher 
under the lead of Anglo-Iranian which rose 
to 123s. 9d. prior to the dividend announce 


ment. Burmah Oil rose to 90s., and 
Shell > to 85s. with Ultramar 77s. Attock 
Oil reacted to 69s. 9d., following the an- 


nouncement of the maintained dividend. 








CHEMICAL LEADWORK 
TANKS - 


VATS — COILS — PIPEWORK 


W. G. JENKINSON, Ltd. ‘a%03"° 








156-160, ARUNDEL STREET, SHEFFIELD 








LEICH 
&SONS 
METAL 


WORKS 


Orlando St 
BOLTON. 








-NITRALLOY STEELS 


Nitrogen case hardened by the 

NITRALLOY patent process, 

: SURFACE HARDNESS 1050-1!50 

| Brinell—‘“‘the hardest Metal Sur- 

| face known to man.”’ Write now 
for full particulars. 


_NITRALLOY LTD. 


| 25, TAPTONVILLE RD., SHEFFIELD, 10. 
Phone: 60689, Grams: Nitralloy, Sheffield 
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HYDROFLUORIC 
ACID 


AMMONIUM BIFLUORIDE 
ACCUMULATOR ACID 
SODIUM FLUORIDE 
FLUORIDES 


Also Specially Pure Hydro- 
chloric, Nitric and Sulphuric 
ACIDS FOR ANALYSIS 


JAMES WILKINSON & SON, Ltd. 
TINSLEY PARK ROAD, SHEFFIELD 


Telegrams: “‘Chemicals, Sheffleld’’ Phone: 41208-9 








| 





THE BASIS OF 
NEW INSECTICIDES 


Uses protected by British 
Patents 547871 & 547874 
and others applied for. 


LOOK OUT 
FOR FURTHER ADVERTISEMENTS 








The GEIGY COLOUR CO. LTD. 
NATIONAL BUILDINGS - PARSONAGE 
MANCHESTER - C.3 


Grams: Phone: 
Geigy, Manchester. BLAckfriars 9421 to 4 














PRECISION INSTRUMENTS for 
TEXTILE TESTING LABORATORIES 








We invite enquiries for 


REGAIN APPARATUS 
DETERMINATION. 








HUMIDITY CONTROL EQUIPMENT. 


MICROSCOPICAL EQUIPMENT. 
pH METERS, ETC., ETC. 





FOR MOISTURE 








4 





EXTENSIVE STOCKS OF LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
including Glassware and Chemicals 








REYNOLDS & BRANSON, LTD. 
13, BRIGGATE, LEEDS, 1. 
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THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
OF CHEMISTS 


is the Trade Union for all professional 
chemists. ONE of its many activities is the 
UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT FUND. 


@ For a contribution of 2s. 6d. monthly, you 
can draw £1 a week if unemployed. For 
° 10/- monthly, you can draw £4 per week. 
Over £3,537 paid out in benefits 1935-40. 
© Reserve Funds of £34,000. 


For particulars of Membership, write to :-— 

-C. B. WOODLEY, 175, Piccadilly, 

CaA. GAS... London, W.! 
General Secretary, B.A.C. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Key Men in Wartime and Afterwards. 
ANY of the finest posts in Britain in Wartime are 
reserved for Chemical Engineers. The same will be 
the case when the war is over. The vast technique and 
experience now being applied to Chemical Technology 
for war purposes will then be suitably utilised in recon- 
struction, and in trade and commerce. 
Enrol with the T.I.G.B. for A.M.1.Chem.E. Examinations 
in — home-study Students of The T.1.G.B. have now 
gained -— 
THREE **‘ MACNAB”™ PRIZES. 

including the “‘ MacNab ” Prize awarded 

at the last (1943) Examination. 
Write to-day for “ The E eer’s Guide to Success ""— 
free, containing the world’s widest choice of Engineering 
Courses—over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology, including Chemical Engineering Processes, 
Plant Construction, Works Design and Operation, and 
Organisation and Management—and which alone ‘gives 
the Regulations for A.M.J].Chem.E., A.M.1I.Mech.E., 
4.M.I.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc., ete. 

THE OLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
219 Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4. 














A WEEK-END course on MEDICAL AND ADMINIs- 
TRATIVE PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH 
THE RE-SETTLEMENT IN. INDUSTRY OF THE 
DISABLED (EX-SERVICE AND CIVILIAN), post- 
poned from July, will be held at the London School ot 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine on Saturday and Sunday, 
Zath and 29th October, 1944. The course is designed for 
industrial medical officers and other medical practitioners 
interested in the subject and the lecturers will include, 
Dr. Harold Balme, Mr. R. E. Gomme, Dr. E. C. Warner. 


Mr. R. W. Watson-Jones, Dr. Aubrey J. Lewis and 
Dr. J. B. McDougall. Applications, together with the 
fee Of one guinea and 2s. 6d, if lunch is required on the 


Sunday, should be sent to the Secretary of the School, 
Keppel Street. Gower Street, London. W.C.1, before 
Monday, 23rd October. 





FOR SALE 


CHARCOAL, ANIMAL, and VEGETABLE, horti- 

cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medici nal, 
insulating: also lumps ground and granulated ; estab- 
lished 1830 ; contractors to H.M. Government.—THOS. 
HILL-JONEs, LTp., “ Invicta ” Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, Lon- 
don.” Telephone: 3285 East. 


‘Phone 98 Staines. 
EAVY toothed Crusher. Small Autoclave 4’ x 27 
Copper Vacuum Pan 40 Gals. Jacketted pan 3’ by 
3’ 6°. Six Open Tanks 5’ 8” deep by 3’ 9” diam. 
heeeed H. GARDAM & CO. LTD. 
STAINES. 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1944 
secondhand 
FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
for sale. 

ORIZONTAL mild steel unjacketed tilting MIXER 
by Joseph Baker; pan 3 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft. 2 in. 
by 2 ft. 5 in. deep ; opening at top 3 ft. 2 in. by 
2 ft. 2 in. : arranged four heavy cast iron agitating 
blades independently driven through double 
helical gearing from reversing pulley operated by 
friction clutches. 

Horizontal mild steel DOUGH MIXER by Baker 
Perkins ; trough pan 2 ft. by 2 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 
deep, fitted with single double “ Z” blade driven 
through machine cut gears from f. and 1. pulleys; 
fully tilting pan by hand lever and balance 
weight : complete with cover. 

Horizontal mild steel tilting pan MIXER by Hodg- 
kinson ; trough pan 1 ft. 2 in. byl ft. 2in. by 1 ft. 
7 in. deep, fitted with twin Sigma blades, driven 
through gearing from f. and 1. pulleys; grid 
cover and tilting arrangements controlled by 
belt striking gear. 

Horizontal cvlindrical rotating MIXER by W. E. 
Burnell: mild steel drum 3 ft. dia. by 1 It. 9 in. 
wide: driven through girth wheel and pinion 
from f. and |. pulleys; large feed and discharge 
opening with quick release cover. 

34 in. by 4 in. N.H.38 COMPRESSOR by J.& E. Hall: 
vertical, totally enclosed, single cylinder type; 
medium speed 

} in. by 34 in. N.H.3 COMPRESSOR by J. & E. Hall; 

Wembley single cylinder type; direct coupled 

to 4 h-p. Slipring Motor by Lancashire Dynamo 

(o.. running at 470 r.p.m., 415 volts, 3 phase, 

50 eveles, with rotor stator starter and main 

switch. 

in. by 3 in. N.H.3. COMPRESSOR by Haslam; 

vertical, totally enclosed, single cylinder, single 

acting type; mounted on cast iron baseplate and 
direct coupled to 4 h.p. Lancashire Dynamo 

Motor, 440 volts D.C., running at 470 r.p.m. ; 

complete with starter and switch. 

LACTA CREAM SEPERATOR, No. 10D; multi- 
cone type with 7} in. dia. cones; belt drive 
Irom Tf. 


» 
~~) 


and 1. pulleys, with belt striking gear; 
milk feed 64 in. dia. 


GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO., LTD., 
STANNINGLEY, near LEEDS and 
WOOD LANE, LONDON, W.12 


ON-SCRATCH POWDER CLEANSER—regular 

bulk supplies in bags. Write for sample giving 
approximate quantities desired. Box 2177, THE 
CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


UMP, Vertical, 3 Throw, by Bailey: 10in. Plungers 
by 14 in. Stroke, geared belt drive. THOMPSON & SON, 
(MILLWALL), LTD., Cuba Street, Millwall, London, E.14. 
East 1844. 
100 REBUILT Hydro Extractors by all leadin? 
makers from 18 in. upwards with countershaft s 
attached and safety covers. Jacketed Steam Pans 
various sizes. List on request. Seen at Randalls, 
Arundel Terrace, Barnes. Telephone ; Riverside 2436. 


100 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS. 

To-day’s value 5s. each. Clearing at 30s. 
dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wil- 
sons, Springfield Mills, Preston, I ancs. 


Phone 2198. 
SERVICING 


GEINDIN G of every descripnon of chemical and 
other materials for the trade with improved mills.— 
THOS. HILL-JONES, LTD., “* Invicta ” Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, 
London.” Telephone: 3285 East 


WANTED 
BRIQUETTING capacity wanted for making 
briquettes 4” dia. about 3” long. Quantity 
required about 1 to 2 tons per week: pressure about 
4 tons to the sq. in. Preferably near Birmingham. 

Write 13 Harrison Road, Erdington. 
ANTED regularly, Residues Sludge, Slag, etc., 
containing Antimony, Cadium, Copper, Lead, 
Oakland Metal Company Ltd., 








Nickel and Zinc. 
Willington, Derby. 
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WANTED 

i" ACHINFE for dipping objects in Cellulose L acque ? 
+ Advertiser wishes to contact makers of a n.achine 
on continuous-travel principle, for carrying small objects 

ugh lacquer for coating. Automatic unloading 
preierred. Box No. 2185, THR CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
WANTED .—Supplies of Nitre Cake in ten-ton lots. 


Box No. 2126 THR CHEMICAL AGE, i54 Fleet, 
Street, E At 4. 


WORKING NOTICE 
THE Proprietors of British Patent No. 466,710 tor 
** Improvements in Colour Photography.’ 
desire to enter into negotiations with a Firm ot 
Firms for the sale of the Patent, or for the grant 
licences thereunder. Further particulars may be 
btained from MARKS & c LERK, 57 and 58, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


AUC TIONEERS, VALUERS, Etc. 
DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND KENYON 
(Established 1855). 





Auctioneers’ Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of 
CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND 
MACHINERY, 


York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 





Telephone : 1937 (2 lines) Central, Manchester. 





Free Running White Powder 


Price and sample on application to : 


PERRY & HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow 





TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA 














Specialists in 
Carboys, Demijohns, Winchesters 


JOHN KILNER & SONS (1927) LTD. 
Tel. WAKEFIELD 2042 Established 1867 


|e 


Specialising in 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, SOLVENTS, 

PLASTICS, AND MATERIALS FOR MANU- 

FACTURING INDUSTRIES THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


Open to extend connections with 
BRITISH MANUFACTURERS 
Head Office: 26/30, Casement Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 














Melbourne, Adelaide, —_ Brisbane and Wellington 


Cable eS. : SWIFT, SYDNEY 


Bankers: Bank of New South Wales, Sydney and 
ndon. 














The fact that goods made of raw materials in 

short supply owing to war conditions are adver- 

tised in this paper should not be taken as an 

indication that they are necessarily available for 
export. 





BARIUM CARBONATE 
BARIUM HYDRATE 
BARIUM MONOXIDE 
BARIUM NAPHTHENATE 
BARIUM OLEATE 
BARIUM PEROXIDE 
BARIUM STEARATE 
BARIUM SULPHATE 
BARIUM SULPHIDE 


SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
SODIUM SULPHIDE 
SODIUM PERCARBONATE 


TITANIUM OXIDE 


SOAPS 

ALKALINE CLEANERS 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE 
BENZOYL PEROXIDE 
CALCIUM PEROXIDE 
MAGNESIUM PEROXIDE 
POTASSIUM PERSULPHATE 
UREA PEROXIDE 

ZINC PEROXIDE 


SODIUM ACID PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM ACID PYROPHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PERPYROPHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 


LAPORTE 


B. LAPORTE Ltd. LUTON orns Uren 
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Acid resisting 
CHEMICAL PLANT 


Built in Tantiron, Regulus, Homogeneous 
Lead Coatings, Keebush etc. 


f ennox Foundry Co. Lid. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 








RUBBER FRICTION 
SURFACE BELTING & 
ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


epestaties Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 


FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 
BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 


"Phone Stoke-on-Trent 7/81. 
"Grams: Belting, Burslem 

















DISCOVERY 





keeps you informed 
on everyday science 
with popular arti- 
cles and news by 
leading authorities 
1/6 MONTHLY 
19/- annual subscription 








| EMPIRE PRESS 
NORWICH 





“LION BRAND ” 
METALS AND ALLOYS 





| 
| MINERALS AND ORES | 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, | 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc. 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 
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Telephone: Telegraphic 
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MONY ARSENIC 
.nROME COBALT 

“a 


e Addtcss: 
Terminus 2030 


The mark of 


**Gasthermo, ”’ 
Smith, London. 
precision and BRITISH MADE 
¢ ficiency emp aol THROUGHOUT 

if you use heat—Iit pays to measure it accurately 


B. BLACK & SON, LTD. 


1, Green Terrace, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.! 
Thermometer Manufacturers (Mercury in Glass Type) 


Of all the principal Scientific Instrument and 
Laboratory Apparatus Manufacturers. 











ma 

THE  TEANTEE” STANDARD 
PORTABLE CONVEYOR | 
FIXED & PORTABLE 


CONVEYORS, , 
FABRICATED A‘ Sire 





STEELWORK 


ETC. Suitable 


for a wide 
} variety of 
materials 


”’T. aT. WORKS LTD 


Phone: BILLESDON 26; 
BILLESDON, LEICESTER 
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SPRAYING 
MACHINES 





for 


The ‘FOUR OAKS”’ way of 
LIQUID FILLING MACHINES quick and easy Limewashing, 


FOR BARRELS, CANS AND DRUMS Colourwash Ing, Distempering 
id Dis! d 
BARREL WASHING MACHINES and Disinfecting, 


SAFETY ELECTRIC HAND 
LAMPS AND TORCHES 


BARREL & CAN INSPECTION 
TORCHES TTERN 
SPRAY ANG MACHINE 


VACUUM & PRESSURE RELIEF Rae deo we Sporn 
VALVES wine | 


FOR SPIRIT STORAGE TANKS Catalogues free 











\} Pri r 
Send for illustrated lists sr he a Ba 
ditions prevail- 
ing at the time 
Orders are re- 

ceived 
fonufecturers: 


| SOUTHFIELD ROAD -: ACTON 


| Four Gale Works, Four Oaks, BIRMINGHAM 
| LONDON, W.4. . C. G. LUDFORD, Proprietor. 

t Telegrams: Telephone: 

‘ Sprayers, Four Qaks.”’ 305 Four Oaks. 




















PURE DISTILLED | FLEXIBLE 
COU PLINGS 


Provide adequate 
protection to 
Machinery, etc 

Oo 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


; Operation 
Drying, Half-Drying of Machinery 


and Non-Drying . The se 





aT 


ele tion of the « rect type | 
» protect | 
Pidebes and Driven Machinery 
from shocks, sudden ¢ nner a i 
misalignment, etc., is of the 
greatest importance to ensure 
Highest Efficiency in Power 
Transmission. 

Our new catalogue CF. 335 lists = 
ali wees «i and — — 
essential! into rmation respecting 


Victoria Works, Croft Street 4% their application. 

Clayton, MANCHESTER, |! te ssn cc ln 

Telephone EAST 1082-3 CROFTS creme LIMITED: 

Telegrams GLYCERINE THORNBURY - BRADFORD - ENGLAND. 
Manchester , 
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PROVED NEW PROCESS 























DONKIN 


COMPRESSORS 
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Hizh Speed 
Vertical Reciprocating Type 





Splash Lubrication 
Water cooled Cylinders 
Hand Unloading device 


Easy Accessibility 
to working parts 


Robust Construction 
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